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PHEASANTS? EGGS. , 
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O iulcae 3 is sisal for referring to the trial for wade: 
pheasants’ eggs that has occupied so much attention 
in the country during the past week. It is quite true 
that the judges reserved certain points of law for the 
decision of the Court for Crown Cases Reserved; but 

concerning the main facts there is little room for argument. At 
any rate, our business here is not to comment on the guilt or 
innocence of individuals, but to point out certain obvious lessons 
that can be deduced from the evidence that was given. The 
first poimt to attract attention is the magnitude of certain 
new interests that have been created. Pheasant-rearing on 
a large scale is not a very old practice on estates. No doubt it 
was tried by our forefathers; but only since the introduction of 
more effective shot-guus has it been carried out ona very large 
scale. Up to within a comparatively recent period, pheasant- 
rearing on an estate amounted to little more than bringing outa 
few broods, and in old accounts of sporting days, such as those 
that were left us by Colonel Peter Hawker of immortal memory, 
it was considered good sport to shoot a brace or two 
of pheasants. This we can further see from the records 
left by the second Earl of Malmesbury. In the year 1840-41 
he shot I1o peasants, in the preceding year 212, in 1836 212, 
and before that the further we go back the smaller is the 
number of birds, speaking roughly. In 1806-7 he shot 51 
pheasants, and the first year in which his journal was kept he 
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shot 22. In his reminiscences an account is given of a shoot 
at Hinkenbrinn, a hunting seat of Prince Esterhazy jn 
Hungary. It was considered that the slaughter of 674 pheasants 
Was something enormous 5 that was on the first day, namely, 
October 7th, 1799, and there would appear to have been but 
very few left, as in the second day’s shoot only 40 were 
killed, and on the third only 76. Lord Malmesbury, who, like 
other English sportsmen of his day, had been accustomed to 
work for his game, refused to accord the name of the sports. 
man to those who took part in this battue; he cailed them 
shooters. But it would be a very poor estate in England that 
did not now furnish more birds for a single day’s shooting about 
Christmas-time, 

Moreover, for every one man who professed to offer 
his guests pheasant-shooting sixty years ago, it is safe to 
say that there are 100 now. In consequence the demand for 
pheasants’ eggs during the season is enormous, and as the price 
given for them is from threepence to sixpence each, it may easily 
be seen what a temptation pheasants’ eggs are to the dishonest. 
According to a homely proverb, “open doors tempt saints,” and 
the facility with which pheasants’ eggs can be stolen, no doubt, 
helps to make the poacher who steals. In spite of what was said 
at the recent trial, we cannot ourselves believe that there are 
many instances in which the gamekeeper is the culprit. He 
belongs asa rule toa class which has its faults, but has been trained 
to honesty. On the other hand, those engaged in the rearing 
of pheasants are undoubtedly tempted in an extraordinary degree. 
They have eggs, and they have birds on their premises, so that it 
is impossible to deal with them for being in unlawful possession. 
There is very good reason to believe—as was stated in our pages 
in the early part of the summer, before the present prosecution 
was initiated—that a considerable amount of illegal dealing is 
done by those who ostensibly earn their livelihood by rearing 
pheasants. At that time we gave an instance in which a gentle- 
man who does not happen to dress very well, and who consequently 
might be easily mistaken for the tenant of a small holding, was 
asked for eggs, not by the dozen or the hundred, but by the 
thousand, and when he, in order to test the matter, proposed to send 
in only a few hundreds, he was given an address of a receiver. These 
facts were written from personal knowledge at the time, and they 
have been more than confirmed by what has taken place since. 
Illegal traffic in the eggs of pheasants and, in a smaller degree, 
in those of partridges has assumed proportions that could not have 
been contemplated a few years ago. Itven those who are 
disposed to regard poaching as a light offence must draw a sharp 
line of distinction between the wretch who, half from love of 
sport, half that he may get something to put in the pot, goes out 
and shoots game, and the more calculating person who, with a 
comfortable income to live upon, deals in eges by the thousand, 
and sells them for sums that require three figures to measure 
them. 

What effective steps can be taken to prevent this kind of 
thing must be puzzling those who have a direct interest in game. 
The Game Egg Protection Guild was brought into existence 
for the purpose of coping with the evil, but evidently its zealous 
efforts will not avail unless they are aided by the willing 
co-operation of the landowners themselves. Two courses are 
open to the latter. One of them, and it is favoured by no 
inconsiderable number, is to buy no eggs whatever, and be 
content with a smaller head of game rather than run the risk 
of tempting others to steal. The second alternative is that all 
who purchase eggs should make most careful enquiry into their 
source of origin. Perhaps the Game Egg Protection Guild would 
give assistance in this way by issuing a mark, to | e used only by 
its members, this mark to be considered a guarantee of good 
faith. Unfortunately, the more reputable the Guild becomes, the 
more desirous are certain shady scoundrels of being associated 
with it. Evidertly very great vigilance will have to be exercised 
before the list of members is purged of all names to which any 
suspicions are attached. In one respect, the trial which has 
taken place is bound to have a good effect; it will, at all events, 
cause a general searching of hearts. “Those who have been 
stealing eggs with impunity for many months, and even years, 
past have received a warning that if they persist in their evil 
courses punishment is certain to overtake them sooner or later. 


Our Portrawt [llustration. 


( UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Lady Isobel 
Scott. Lady Isobel is a sister of the Marquess of 

Lothian, and her marriage to Mr. James Cospatrick Scott, a 

nephew of Lord Polwarth, took place on October 29th, 1907. 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph 
houses, gardens, or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted 
except when direct application 1s made from the offices of the paper. 
When such requests are received, the t ditor would esteem the kindness 
of readers uf they would forward the correstondence at once to hin. 
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7 ING EDWARD VII. and his Royal friends set an 
excellent example wher they visited the Cattle Show 
early in the week; and anyone going about London 
with an ordinarily observant eye would not fail to see 
that it had been followed by great numbers of those 

who are resident in the country. The squire and his tenants, in 
many cases the farm labourers also, seized the occasion to come 
up to London, where they could at one and the same time satisfy 
their curiosity in regard to fat cattle, and enjoy a holiday at a 
time when very little is doing upon the land. Luckily the weather 
was all that they could desire. Sunny, bright and almost too 
mild for the period of the year, London has seldom looked more 
attractive. Shopkeepers had got their Christmas wares in the 
windows, and the streets were humming with the happy air which 
is produced when pieasure and business are mingled together. 
What perhaps was of more consequence to our country cousins 
is the fact that the outlook for them is extremely bright this year. 
They could take their holiday and buy their Christmas presents 
with a good conscience. 


There is one feature of the show to which we have not been 
able to pay the attention it deserves this week—we mean the 
excellent machitery exhibited. Manufacturers have begun to see 
how very important it is that they should place their inventions 
and improvements before the farmers at the great Christmas 
show. Next week we hope to publish a review of the 
machinery by our very practical contributor, Mr. Primrose 
McConnell. In the meantime, it is interesting to know that the 
show had a very satisfactory sequel in the sale of the King’s 
fat cattle at Slough. He sent 35 bullocks, of which 25 were 
Devons and 10 blue greys; 340 sheep, 100 of which were 
Hampshire Down wethers; 190 Hampshire Down tegs and 50 
Southdown tegs; and 17 heavy bacon pigs, 54 fat hogs and 44 
porkers. He realised £2,654 12s. 6d. for the lot, the bullocks 
fetching £1,044, the sheep £1,046 15s. and the pigs £583 17s. 6d. 
lhe buyers came from various parts of the Midlands, Wales, 
Scotland and the South of England. 


Concerning King Oscar of Sweden, it may be said, in a 
phrase that would be conventional, if not absolutely true, that he 
has been gathered to his fathers full of years and full of honour. 
He was born as long ago as 182g, and came to the throne at 
an age which two of his most distinguished predecessors never 
reached. He was a direct descendant of Napoleon's General, 
Bernadotte, and he carried the effects of his soldierly birth in a 
tall figure that remained upright long after he had passed the 
limit of age that was fixed by the Psalmist. It was his good 
fortune, however, to be distinguished even more for his mental than 
for his physical gifts. He was a cultivated man in every sense 
of the term—-a writer of books, a good critic and an interested 
Spectator of all that made for the advancement of science. The 
popularity he enjoyed in this country was due in a measure to 
the fact that, though every inch a king, he could mix with all 
sorts and conditions of men with a freedom that was almost 
democratic. 


It is well known that Lord Carrington is engaged in the 
preparation of a new plan for the encouragement of horse- 
breeding. Primarily, the object of this is to secure remounts for 
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the Army; but from every other point of view the unpopularity 
of horse-breeding among British farmers at the present moment 
is alarming. Many of them, of course, are guided by the 
increased use of motive power in the place of horses. Ploughing 
and reaping and carting can all be done nowadays without flesh 
and blood; yet the decline in the value of the horse is so fat 
purely theoretical, as prices continue to be very well maintained, 
and so far there does not seem to be much prospect of the market 
being effected. But the farmer has found out, as a matter ol 
fact, that he can breed other animals to greater profit than horses, 
especially those half-bred horses that are in demand as Army 
remounts. The most advantageous horse for the farmer to reat 
is the one connected with his own calling; that is to say, the 
Shire, Suffolk or Clydesdale. If he attempts to produce horses 
that are not used on the farm, he finds that the price ultimately 
received is not sufficient to recompense him for the trouble and 
expense he is put to. This is the real objection to horse- 
breeding, and it is one that Lord Carrington will find it difficult 
to remove. 


Within the last few days a considerable amount of discussion 
has taken place at various chambers of agriculture as to the 
advisability of having a separate agricultural party in the 
House of Commons. Berkshire and Oxford, Lincoln and 
Warwickshire are in favour of it; but the Isle of Wight is 
against it. We cannot help thinking that much is to be said in 
favour of the negative. That agriculture should be strongly 
represented is a proposition that nobody who is capable of 
forming an opinion would think of denying; but there are, at 
least, two ways of accomplishing this end. One is to elect 
members who are devoted exclusively to agriculture, and will 
attend to it as the Labour members attend to Labour questions 
in Parliament. The other is to favour those members who, 
without being completely absorbed in agriculture, have a practical 
acquaintance with the industry, and recognise it as one of the 
greatest interests in the country. We cannot help thinking that a 
man such as this is more likely to wield influence in the House 
of Commons than one who was elected on a purely agricultural 
ticket. 


THE MAID’S SONG. 
Oh slender one, 
Graceful as a bending willow, 
Quiet as is a glassy pond, 
Kind as is a Mother Saint, 
Come thou, clear of human taint, 
light as is a tossing frond; 
Oh tender one, 
Be at pearlbreak by my pillow, 
My wildwood piliow. 
Oh hiding one, 
Lovely as a blue-heart billow, 
Coy as is the forest fawn, 
Solace-fraught like summer showers 
Bring me to thine inner bowers, 
Keep me daylong from the dawn, 
Oh guiding one; 
Be at greyfall by my pillow, 
My wildwood pillow. A. D. Fox. 


In spite of pessimistic rumours that have been afloat lately, 
the figures of the Board of ‘Trade refuse to adapt themselves to 
the theory that we have come to the end of the commercial boom. 
On the contrary, November witnessed a still further expansion of 
our trade. It is within the region of possibility that the period 
of reaction is at hand. Those who prophecy its arrival are as 
safe as those who, in our British climate, continue day after day 
to foretell wet weather. They are sure to be right if they 
wait long enough. After a great spell of activity reaction 
always has followed in the past, and will probably do so in 
the future; but it has been noticed that the swing back has 
not been so violent any time during the last twenty years as 
it used to be previously; and there is reason for hoping, 
therefore, that we shall get over the period of depression, at 
least as easily as similar periods have been passed by on previous 
occasions. 


The water supply, or the lack of it, has been a constant 
and increasing source of anxiety over much of our islands for 
many years past. We really seem to know little about the 
conditions regulating it. One fact which we do seem to have 
proved is that a reservoir with a small catchment area im 
a rainy district is more serviceable than one with much larger 
catchment in a relatively dry part. The more local conditions 
are less easily understood, and the height of the water in the 
wells and springs which supply country houses is the occasion of 
continual surprise. The filling of the springs is determined by 
so many other circumstances besides the actual rainfall, that: it 
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almost looks at times as if the rainfall had little to do with 
it. Of course, we know that to be an illusion. The rain is the 
causa causans, but the causa sine quad non is that the rain shall 
not evaporate as soon as it falls, and this is subject to many 
influences. At the moment, though the rainfall has not 
been very extensive, we see the ground saturated to a degree 
which must lead us to hope that the secret reservoirs 
are being well replenished. February is called ‘ fill-dyke,” 
less because of its own rains than because by that time 
November’s rains have percolated and made the springs 
gush out. 


The annual football match between the Universities of 
Cambridge and Oxford took place on Tuesday, with the result 
that Oxford gained an easy victory. During the first half-hour, 
when the wind was in their favour, the Cambridge men made a 
very hard fight for it, but the Oxford defence proved to be too 
sound and good for them, so that they never succeeded in scoring. 
In the second half-hour the superior strength of the Oxtord 
team made itself felt, and Cambridge was completely out- 
played; the result being that Oxford beat Cambridge by 
one goal and four tries to nothing. Among many players 
deserving of praise, perhaps Mr. H. H. Vassall earned the 
greatest distinction. He received an injury in the early part 
of the game, but after recovering he played uncommonly 
well, and his side owed a great deal to his general brijliance. 
arly in the game it looked as though Cambridge had every 
chance of upsetting the inference that had been drawn from the 
trial matches. 


It is quite certain, both from what we have seen ourselves 
and from the communications of many correspondents, that 
kinegfishers are much on the increase over most of the southern 
part of our island. The brilliant beauty of these littie birds 
adds greatly to the charm of the pleasant scenes of brook and 
river which they frequent. The past autumn has seen the small 
streams well filled, and this is a condition of things which brings 
the kingfishers to places where they are never seen in time of 
drought; but apart from this special occasion of their coming 
into sight, it is fairly certain that their actual numbers are on the 
increase. Probabiy this is in large part due to the law which 
forbids the use of the cruel pole-traps in which they used 
to be caught where fish preservation was the first consideration. 
The angler may not admire them unreservedly, but most Nature- 
lovers will rejoice at the increase of these little birds oi almost 
tropical splendour. 


Are the trout in our Scottish rivers later than usual this year 
in coming into spawning condition? It appears that owing to 
this or some other cause they have not been finding their way up 
the small brooklets, which they frequent for the purpose of making 
their nurseries, as early as they usually ascend them. And it is 
certainly not to be said that there has been any lack of water for 
the ascent. The small streamlets have been in constantly 
recurring spate. Yet the trout have not run up them. Such, 
at least, is the experience of the present writer in those brooks 
which have come under his eye, where trout which seem far too 
large for the water are generally to be found much earlier. 


The close of the salmon angling for the season was more 
than a little disappointing. In the Tweed, the chief river of 
those which were open until the very last, there seemed a very 
good prospect that the final weeks of the fishing would be 
excellent, by reason of a good flood allowing the fish to run up 
freely. Unfortunately the prospect was only partly realised. 
The floods were really too good and too continuous, and though 
now and then the sport was splendid, yet for much of the time 
the river was too big for fishing. Worst of all, however, comes 
the news of a very serious outbreak of salmon disease, manv of 
both salmon and sea-trout being found dead or in a dying state 
with the symptomatic fungus thick upon them. This is very 
bad news indeed, as it affects not oniy the present, but also the 
future stock, of which these dead and diseased fish should have 
been the prolific parents. 


There has been a dinner at the Carlton Hotel lately which 
suggests gastronomic possibilities. An American from Baltimore 
brought over some terrapin alive. They were killed, cooked and 
served at a private dinner-party at the hotel, and, needless to say, 
appreciated. The question suggests itself, why do we not have 
terrapin, and soft shell crab also, as frequent items in our bills of 
fare? They would not be for the many, of course, any more in this 
country than in the States, This is not the home ot either creature, 
but there does not seem to be an insuperabie difficulty about adapt- 
ing our temperature to the needs of these things, which are so 
very pleasant to eat. It is not at all necessary to be an American 
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to appreciate them; the taste is very readily acquired. Certain 
dainties, such as the canvas-back ducks, depend for their flavour 
on the food they have been eating lately, and for us to supply them 
with the wild celery, which gives them this valued taste in their 
own country, might be difficult, but this does not apply to 
terrapin and crabs. 


Ichthyologists have not yet made us fully aware of the 
various characteristics and idiosyncrasies of the herring, but old 
ballads refer to this fish as one of a fickie and variable disposition. 
It has been recently showering its favours upon Yarmouth, where 
the greatest total catch ever recorded has already been made, 
although the season has still three weeks to run. It would serve 
little purpose to put down in black and white the immense figures 
which show the number of herrings caught during the season. 
What is more important is to remember tbat the herring is as 
fickle as fortune itself. There are many towns in the North, 
and some in the South, of England which, within the memory 
of man, owed their prosperity to the vast shoals of herring taken 
in the adjacent seas, but which now do no trade of this kind at 
all. The herring is not only a migratory fish, but evidently it 
changes the path of its migration, so that it may be taken in 
millions for a number of successive years in certain waters, and 
then avoid them altogether for another long period. The moral 
would seem to be that Yarmouth should make hay—or rather 
catch herrings—while the sun shines. 


THE DARK NIGHT. 


I gaze unseeing out into the dark, 

My wet face pressed against the window-pane, 
And all his goodness swells within my heart, 
And all his kisses call to me again. 


Oh, wild, black night, be kind to him, be kind, 
He is so dear—so very dear to me. 

There is no answer in the mocking wind, 

No solace in the mad, tus.ultuous sea. 


No comfort even in the coming day. 

Too many forces lie between us twain. 

What use a love that can but weep and pray 
And beat its wings against a darkened pane ? 


I am afraid for him—afraid, afraid ! 
Because he is so very dear to me. 
No Love of mine can lift the starless shade 
Nor call him back across the angry sea. 
LEONORA LOCKHART. 


Luck is certainly on the side of the Marylebone team of 
cricketers now in Australia. They have not been beaten yet ; 
but they came very near it in the last match. In the first 
innings, the Australian XI. against which they were playing 
just came short of the 300 by one run, and when our men went in 
they could not equal this total, but left off with a balance of 76 
against them. In the second innings the Australians seemed 
once more to have outplayed the English, as they made 110 for 
the loss of two wickets; and either they should have won or 
their adversaries would have been compelled: to fight hard for a 
draw. Rain came, however, and put an end to the match, so 
that the English team still remain unbeaten, though their adver. 
saries may claim a moral victory on this occasion. One cannot 
help wondering if the comparatively poor playing of the English- 
men was at all due to the ill-health that has overtaken their 
captain. Mr. Jones is not only a fine bat and a capital fielder, 
but a born leader of men, whose very presence is inspiriting. 
We hope he will soon get the better of his present indisposition ; 
although, unfortunately, it seems to be impossible that he should 
play in the first Test Match. 


Londoners who nourished a hope that the distinguished 
Italian who offered his services to the London County Council 
would be able to abolish fog have been disappointed. The 
meteorological expert has decided that the prospect of success 
would not warrant the necessary outlay of money by the County 
Council; and probably the public will be satisfied with this 
verdict. Common-sense could have decided the question without 
expert opinion being taken at all. Even if it be possible to 
dissipate a fog by means of a loud explosion, it is evident that no 
permanent effect would be produced unless it were possible to 
change the conditions that make foggy weather. London could 
not be subjected to explosions all day long and for a fortnight at 
a time, yet the marsh on which it stands and the river between 
them are capable of sending forth a continuous supply of fog for 
a longer period even than that. We may take it as an axiom 
that nothing has yet been discovered that will effect a permanent 
change in climate. 
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HOUNDS. 





W. A. Rouch. 


HE Quorn country has had many Masters and many 

packs of hounds in its history, which extends over a 

century and a-half. Mr. Hugo Meynell was the 

founder of the Quorn Hunt, although for fifty-five 

years before his time some parts of the country had 

been hunted by Mr. Boothby of Langton Hall. There have 
been famous packs of hounds in the country, especially those 
owned and hunted by Osbaldeston and Sir Richard Sutton; and 
the names of the former Master’s Furrier, born indeed at 
Belvoir, but entered at Quorn, and of Sir Richard Sutton’s Dryden, 
the sire of Belvoir Senator, and the son of Lord Henry Bentinck’s 
Contest, will not be forgotten so long as men love to trace the 
pedigree of the foxhound. Next to these in fame was Mr. 
Chaworth Muster’s pack, which he brought out of Nottingham- 
shire and took back with him when he left Quorndon for the 
South Notts country. But except indirectly the present pack 
has nothing to do with these noteworthy kennels. When 
Mr. Coupland took the Quorn country, in 1871, there was not a 
hound in the old kennels at Quorndon. Mr. Coupland bought a 
pack from Mr. Willes, the retiring Master of the Craven, and 
engaged Tom Firr as his huntsmin. Almost the first hound bred 
was the famous Alfred, said to be by Mr. Garth’s Painter 
out of the Craven Affable. Alfred was born in Be:kshire, and 
came to Quorndon as a tiny whelp in a basket. He brought 
back to Quorn the 
blood ot Dryden, 
already noted as 
one of the best 
hounds ever bred 
in that kennel. 
This was a famous 
working strain of 
blood, and Alfred 
had some share 
in the founding of 
the present War- 
wickshire Ather- 
stone and Meynell 
packs. The 
Craven pack was 
strengthened by a 
dralt from the 
Belvoir kennels 
when the sixth 
Duke and Frank 
Gillard were 
Master and hunts- 
man; and in 
Watchman, who 
came in that draft, 
they had another 
Strain, through 
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famous son, of the Quorn Dryden. Then Lord Coventry’s Rambler, 
which, next to Belvoir Weathergage, was the best hound of our 
time, was used freely. Rambler was equal to Weathergage in 
his work, and scarcely inferior to him in the quality and working 
power of his descendants. When Mr. Coupland resigned, the 
pack had reached such excellence that the Duke of Portland, 
Lord Wilton and a member from the Hunt bought them for the 
country for £3,000. If we turn back to the history of Mr. 
Coupland’s Mastership and ‘Tom Firr’s career as huntsman, as 
written in the pages of Brooksby’s two delightful books, ‘* The 
Cream of Leicestershire”? and ‘The Best Season on Record,” 
we shall acknowledge that no more glorious chapter in the 
history of fox-hunting has been written. The sport they showed, 
the runs they had, the men who rode to them were equal to any- 
thing to be found in Nimrod’s pages or that has been told us by 
the fascinating garrulity of the Druid. Great sportsmen lived 
after, what is sometimes felt—partly on account of its distance 
from the present—to have been the golden age of fox-hunting. 
Irom one cause or another —whether want of judicious outcrosses 
or for any other reason—the pack did not quite sustain in the 
following years the level it had attained, and the Quorn hounds 
somewhat dropped out of notice. This may have been fashion, 
or because other packs, Belvoir and Warwickshire, for 
example, drew the attention of hound-breeders by their unsur- 
passed sires. How- 
ever that may be, 
Captain Burns- 
Hartoppappointed 
Tom Bishopp in 
1g02. That hunts- 
man had _ been 
under Mr. Lane 
Fox at Bramham, 
then at  Brock- 
lesby, and with 
Frank Beers at 
the Paulerspury 
kennels. He had 
proved himself as 
a hound - breeder 
by his work in 
kennel when 
huntsman to the 
Grafton. From 
that date the 
Quorn pack has 
been regaining 
ground. Bishopp 
has always been 
a firm believer in 
Belvoir sires, and 
the names of such 
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Vagabond, Gameboy, Valesman and Stormer recur 
frequently in the hound list that lies before me, and in 
the group which illustrates this article the Belvoir type 
and character is especially noticeable; nor is that type 
only visible in the appearance of hounds on the flags, 
\Vhen we see the pack at work there are the keenness, 
resolution and the beautiful, smooth, sweeping action 
which mark the Belvoir-bred hound. The Quorn are 
a working pack of rare courage, as anyone must confess 
who has seen them on a moderate scenting day working 
out the line of the fox, alike undisturbed by the shouts 
of the foot-people, and undismayed by the thunder of 
hoofs on the turf behind taem. 

Turning now to the photographs, first we note 
Viking, a hound showing great power and bone, carried 
right down; he has great depth through the heart, which 
indicates, whether in hounds or horses, staying power, 
No one looking at his finely-moulded head can doubt 
his intelligence. Viking is a great favourite with his 
huntsman, not only nor chiefly for his looks, but for his 
work. In every point of a hound’s duty he is good, and 
when he speaks it is a fox. When hounds are casting 
themselves he has the sense to know where to try and 
the nose to confirm his ideas as to the line of his 
fox. He will work through a long day, and_ trot 
back to kennel as gaily as he came out. It is not 
too much to say that since Alfred the Quorn kennels 
have had no such hound. If he proves to transmit 
his qualities to his descendants his name may long be 
remembered. 

Very little behind Viking is Vanguard, a hound of 
somewhat lighter build, but with the grace and quality 
that make the foxhound the most beautuful of dogs. 
Pirate is a younger hound, something of the Vanguard 
stamp, and full of promise in his work. Statesman and 
Galloper look like fox-catchers, and the couple and a-half 
are such hounds as a huntsman likes to see round his 
horse, sure that they will help him to show sport and to 
find, hunt and kill his foxes. As we look at the group 
of the stallion hounds of the kennel, we feel that the 
future of the pack is assured. There are in the hound 
list (1906) before me but few home-bred sires. It has 
been necessary to go to Belvoir, if only to recover 
the lines which made the Quorn famous. But, 
hence‘orth, this kennel will give rather than receive. 
On the occasions when I have had the chance of 
seeing these hounds in the field, it has been the bitches 
that have been at work. A lady pack are better and 
handier on fashionable days than their brothers. They 
extricate themselves more quickly from the horses, 
and drive, it may be, harder at the hot but evanescent 
scent of the fox on Leicestershire grass. They are 
less self-willed than the dogs, and perbaps more ready 
to yield to their huntsman’s ideas. The Quorn lady 
pack are fast and make the most of even a moderate 
scent. In a rough country, or where there is plough, 
as in parts of the Quorn, a pack of dog hounds, 
steady, persevering, resolute, will work out the line 
best; but when it comes to a flying ten or fifteen 
ininutes over the grass, it is the ladies that drive on. 
| think, as we look back over Leicestershire experi- 
ences, we shall agree that it is with a bitch pack 
that we have seen most of the very fast gallops ot 
the shires. I remember seeing the present Lord 
Lonsdale hunting the noted Brocklesby dog pack, and 
thinking that, splendid as they were, a flying pack of 
bitches (such as the North Cotswold or the Cattistock) 
would have been easier to handle and, perhaps, have 
shown better sport. 

The Quorn bitches are full of Belvoir blood. 
More than half the pack are by Belvoir sires, and 
they have the characteristic bone and stamina of the 
Beivor kennels. And this is necessary, for in the 
shires they make long days. Hounds are hunting 
nearly allday. There are plenty of foxes, and long blank 
draws, such as we know in the provinces, are the 
exception. Nothing struck me more when I hunted 
two seasons in a rough country than the length of 
time it sometimes took to find a fox, as compared 
with the quick finds of the grass countries. Fifty 
couples is the strength of the pack for four days, 
and a not infrequent bye, and, besides that, they 
have the help of Lord Harrington’s pack, which 
frequently hunt by invitation on the Charnwood 
forest side of the Quorn. As a_ whole thel 
Quorn country is an easy one for hounds the 
coverts are not large, at all events; on two days in 
the week, and the foxes are so well drilled in the 
cub-hunting season that ‘they often fly at the first 
sign of the hunt being up. North of Six Hills and 
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beyond the Fosse Way there is some heavy 
going in wet weather ; but nothing, of course, 
like some of the heavy clays of Lincolnshire, 
or the deep vales of Dorset, or the Duke of 
Beaufort’s country. There is, no doubt, less 
wear and tear on hounds than is caused by 
holding, strong woodlands like the Grafton, or 
those light flinty hills we find sometimes even 
in good countries in the West. But exercise, 
feeding and judgment in the huntsman are 
necessary everywhere; and if these hounds 
look even in their portraits in the pink of 
condition, that is because their huntsman is 
as painstaking in the kennel as he is clever 
in the field. X. 


’ ” —— , 
FROM THE FARMS. 
WHEAT AREA AND POPULATION. 

PP SIAT population tends always to press 
upon the means of subsistence is an 
ancient economic truth which is 
handled statistically in the official 
book of the Board of Agriculture and 

Visheries that deals with colonial and foreign 

statistics. Mr. Rew, who is responsible for the 

report, points out at the beginning that “the 
consumption per head of wheat in some 

countries is probably decreasing owing to a 

higher standard of living introducing a more 

varied dietary; while in other countries it is 
increasing from the same cause operating at 
an earlier stage of economic development and 
resulting in the substitution of wheat for rye 
or other bread-corn.” After this deduction has 
been made, however, the facts continue to be 
striking. During the last twenty-five years, 
in the thirteen European countries for which 
figures are available, the land under wheat 
has increased by 22,000,000 acres, or 28 per 
cent., while population has increased by 

74,250,000, or 26 per cent. The increase in 

area has, however, taken place chiefly in 

Russia. If that country be excluded, the 

increase of land under wheat is only 3,000,000 

acres, or 6 per cent., and that of the population 

47,000,000, or 23 per cent. In Russia, con- 

sumption is likely to increase at a very rapid 

rate in the future, so that it will fall into line 
with the other countries; but the most sugges- 
tive figures are those reiating to the United 

States. During the past twenty-five years the 

population of the United States has increased 

by 34,000,000, or 68 per cent., while the wheat 
area has increased by less than 10,000,000 acres, 
or 25 per cent. This will account satisfactorily 
for the falling-off in the wheat export of 
the United States. To counter - balance 
it we have in Canada a vast extension of the 
Wheat area and a proportionately small increase 
in population. In the Argentine the popula- 
tion has increased by 70 per cent., and the 
wheat area from little more than 500,000 acres 
to 14,000,000 acres. ‘The net result is, on the 
whole, reassuring, as the wheat area has 
increased more rapidly than population. Mr. 

Rew puts it in this way: Twenty-five years 

ago there were 283 people for every 100 acres 

of wheat, whereas there are now 264 persons 
for the same extent of wheat-;rowing land; 
however, this result is mainly attributable to 

Kussia, Canadaand Argentina. Mr. Rew adds, 

cautiously, ‘without regarding these incom- 

plete data as conclusive, and abstaining from 
any attempt to forecast either the immediate 
or distant future, it may, at any rate, be said 

that they do not appear to suggest any immi- 

nent risk of a serious shcrtage in the world’s 

Wheat supply other than that arising from 

temporary causes.” 


OsTRICH-FARMING, 

__ According to some recently published figures 
With regard to ostrich-farming in Queensland, 
it would appear as if that ought to be the most 
lucrative industry in the world. We are very 
lar from saying that the figures are to be 
accepted without most careful checking, or that 
all which they seem to imply in respect to 
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profits is to be taken without reserve. As they stand the figures 
are as follows: At six months old the birds are worth £20; ata 
year, £30; at two years, £40: and at four years—their age of 
maturity—the value of a pairis £160. Each male bird, it is 
reckoned, produces about 13lb. weight of feathers a year, the 
average value of the feathers being about £5 a pound, and the 
hen may lay anything from 36 to go eggs in the season. An 
acre of lucerne, with a little corn at the breeding-time, is sufficient 
for the keep of four birds. From these figures, always presuming 
their correctness, 
conclusions may 
be drawn which 
point to a speedy 
fortune. 

THE TWELVE 
Montus’ LayinG 
ComMPETITION. 
The figures are 
to hand _ for 
the first month of 
the laying compe- 
tition instituted by 
the Utility Poultry 
Club. In this com- 
petition, which is 
the first one of so 
long a_ duration 
ever held in this 
country, twenty 
pens, each con- 
taining six pure- 
bred pullets, are 
competing at the 
farm of the hon. 
secretary of the 
club at Rayne, 











near Braintree, 
Essex. The pens 
are all in separate ICE ON THE 





DRINKING POND. 
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houses with duplicate grass runs and special shelters, and as trap 
nests are used every egg laid has been recorded. The laying, as 
might be expected, is not very good. The competition began on 
October 1st, and the pullets about to lay would probably take 
some time to recover from the change of moving and the altered 
conditions of housing and feeding. The following are the sco-es 
for the 28 days: Pen 17, White Wyandottes, 77 (one bird moulted 
and has not laid an egg); Pen 18, Buff Plymouth Rocks, 58; 
Pen 13, White Wyandottes, 49; Pen 15, White Wyan. 
dottes, 41; Pen 6, 
White Leghorns, 
41; Pen 20, Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, 
51; Pen 16, 
White Wyan.- 
dottes, 30; Pen 4, 
White Leghorns, 
30; Fen 16, 
White Wyan.- 
dottes, 28; Pen 12, 
White Wyan.- 
dottes, 24; Pen 2, 
White La Bresse, 
18; Pen 7, White 
Leghorns, 18; 


Pen 5, White 
Leghorns, 8; 
Pen 3, Barred 


Plymouth Rocks, 
3; Pen g, Black 
Wyandottes, 1. 
Five pens have 
not laid an egg, 
The highest num- 
ber of eggs laid by 
any one bird is 25. 
The manager 
reports that all the 
birds are in good 
health. 


THE TENDER PASSION. 


By M. 
ARMER MATTHEW BAVERSTOCK was leaning 


over his yard gate, smoking his after-dinner pipe, when 
“ Jarge”” Hammond, the one-armed postman, halted 
before him. 

“1 d’ ‘low I’ve got summat for ’ee to-day, Farmer.” 

“Have ‘ee now ?” responded Matthew, managing, with an 
adroit movement of his jaw, to shift his pipe to a corner 
convenient for conversational purposes. ‘‘ A parcel o’ seeds—or 
summat o’ that sart, 1 suppose. Letters bain’t much i’ my line.” 

“’Tis a letter right enough this time, though it’s addressed 
a bit queer,” said Hammond, plunging his one serviceable arm 
into his bag, and producing a gilt-edged envelope, which he 
delivered to Mr. Baverstock. 

‘** Matthew Baverstock,’”’ spelt out the latter. ‘ Well, 
whoever wrote this here letter don’t seem to have sich very good 
manners—there, not so much as a Mr. for politeness’ sake! 
‘Matthew Baverstock, Riverton ’"—it’s me, surely. ‘ Matthew— 
Baverstock '—nay, it bain’t even Matthew—I’m dalled if it 
bain’t Matty.” 

“Somebody as knows ’ee very well, I d’ ‘low,’ 
the postman. ‘‘ Some wold friend, very like.” 

“Nay,” rejoined the farmer, shaking his head. ‘I’ve been 
called Mat now an’ again for a shart name, but never Matty. 
An’ I'm sure I don’t know whatever anybody can be writin’ to I 
for. 1 mid ha’ friends, wold an’ young, but they wouldn’t be like 
to write to me.” 

** All sarts o’ things do seem to be a-happenin’ to ’ee nowa- 
days, Farmer,” returned Jarge, as he swung round his bag and, 
again taking hold of the stout stick which he had balanced 
against the gatepost, prepared to resume his tramp. ‘That 
there fartun’ what ye did come into—lI do assure ’ee folks is 
never tired talkin’ on it. Why, ’tis on the paper— Measter Bold 
o’ Chudbury, he did gie 1 a Western Chronicle what has it in. I 
bain’t sure as I haven't got it in my pocket.” 

** E-es,” admitted the fortunate legatee with modest pride. 
“T heard o’ that. I don’t take in the Western Chronicle reg’ lar, 
but I’ve a-sent for that. E-es, the tale did seem to make a 
good deal o’ stir all over the country. Wold Sam Hicks, ye 
see—nobody ever reckoned he had any dibs ijaid by at all—there, 
there was folks what used to tell I sometimes the old chap ’ud be 
lookin’ to I to keep un out o’ the union—an’ if he didn’t goan’ leave 
six hunderd pound between me an’ my sisters, Jane an’ Eliza.” 
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‘** Well, well, it'll come in handy,’ commented the postman. 

“* K-es, that it will—handy enough, haw, haw!” agreed 
Baverstock, gazing after the departing figure as it stumped 
away. Then he examined the letter, turning it over and over 
and finally opening it. His grizzled eyebrows raised themselves 
as he endeavoured to master its contents, the puzzled expression 
with which he deciphered the first few lines giving way to one of 
unutterable astonishment, which was, in turn, replaced by a look 
of dismay. He was still staring at the document whe. the 
postman, having delivered a letter to the Widow Melmouik, who 
lived a little further down the lane, reappeared on his way back 
to the highway proper. ‘ Bide a bit,” he cried, after a furtive 
glance round at the house; “bide a bit, Jarge. I do want to 
speak to ’ee—ye bain’t in a martal hurry, be ye?” 

A Dorset official is seldom in a hurry, and the postman 
must be considered unusually conscientious for supplementing 
his prompt negative by the remark that he could walk a bit 
faster later on. 

“Step up-along this way, then,” said Mr. Baverstock, 
almost in a whisper. ‘ My wold ’ooman, she be the good- 
temperedest creature that ever breathed as a general rule, but 
she be martal jealous. Once anything do happen for to stir that 
up, there’s an end o’ peace an’ quietness.” 
jarge, much mystified, followed in his wake across the yard, 
and took up his position beside him behind the big hayrick 
furthest from the house. 

“Ye have no notion at all,’”’ began the farmer in a portentous 
tone, “‘ye have no notion at all, I suppose, where this letter 
comes from?” 

Jarge Hammond shook his head. 

“’Twas gived out to meat Branston wi’ all the rest,” he 
explained, ‘so soon as the mail comed in. I couldn’t tell ‘ee; 
I’m sure, Mr. Baverstock, where it comed from—’tisn’t my 
business to ax nor yet for to know sich things.” 

“Would they know at the post-office ?’’ enquired Matthew. 

“They mid an’ they midn’t,” rejoined the other, cautiously. 
“But if they did, they wouldn’t be allowed to tell, d’ye see? 
When folks is under Government, they have to be terr’ble 
particular. But there’s one thing I mid do for ’ee—if ye'll gie 
us the envylope I mid be able to tell ’ee where ’twas posted.” 

The farmer produced the envelope, which Mr. Hammond 
duly inspected. 
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“Y-e-o—---,” he spelt; ‘‘ Yeovil—-that’sit. ’I'was posted at 
Yeovil.” 

‘Well, I’m fair dalled!” said the farmer. ‘I don’t know 
nobody at Yeovil. Look ’ee here, Jarge, |’ve showed ’ee the 
envylope, and now I'll show ye the letter. Can ye guess what 
be in it? I’m sure ye couldn’t—not if ye had farty guesses. 
Well, then, I'll tell ’°ee—'tis a offer of marriage.” 

‘‘Lard ha’ mercy me!” exclaimed the postman. ‘ Who 
to?” 

‘«« Me,” rejoined the farmer, impressively. 

Jarge had extended his hand for the letter, but, though 
Baverstock held it towards him, he still clutched it fast, as 
though to break the astounding intelligence by slow degrees. 

**T bain’t very good at letter-readin’, an’ this here do seem 
to be wrote in a very queer, scraggled hand; but I made out 
thai much. ‘The ’ooman do ax I straight out to marry her.” 

* But ye be married a’ready!”’ gasped Hammond. 

“T be,” rejoined the farmer, without moving a muscle of 
his face. ‘*’Tis that what makes it so terr’ble owdacious. The 
missus—there, if she knowed what was goin’ forrard, she’d be 
sure to think I’d done summat to put the notion in this here 
‘ooman’s head.” 

“Well, I’m blest!” ejaculated the postman. “I’m sure I 
don’t know what the world’s comin’ to—at your time o’ life, too. 
‘Tis downright ondacent.”’ 

“It do seem so,” agreed the farmer; ‘yet I can’t think the 
‘ooman be altogether bad, neither. She says her intentions be 
strickly honourable.” 

“ Well, that’s a queer thing for a’ooman to say,” commented 
the postman, again holding out his hand for the letter. 

‘** She do seem uncommon queer altogether,” agreed Matthew. 
«“There’s summat about Heaven lower down. But there, ye’d 
best read it out fro’ beginnin’ to end.” 

Jarge asked no better, and, having at length possessed 
himself of the letter, he smoothed it out and eagerly began to 
read it aloud. 

“¢ The Dairy, Oldfield, near Yeovil’—The Dairy! she must 
be well-to-do.” 

‘‘A widow ’ooman,” suggested Mr. Baverstock. 

“ Likely enough. If we'd ha’ thought o’ lookin’ inside afore, 
we'd ha’ found out that much. Well—‘ The Dairy, Tuesday. 
Dear Friend,—I must ask you to excuse me beginning my letter 
this way. The minute I read the name Matty Baverstock on 
the paper, it struck a cord in my heart ie 

“Struck a what ?” interrupted the farmer. 

“« A cord,’” repeated Jarge, looking up mildly. ‘They do 
oiten say they things in po’try an’ sich-like.” 

“Sounds queer,” commented Baverstock. ‘There don’t 
seem to be mich use in strikin’ cords. [ thought cords was for 
tyin’.”” 

“Well, she be comin’ to that,” rejoined Hammond, with a 
giggle. ‘*She don’t seem to be one as lets grass grow under 
her feet. ‘I felt as you an’ me was made to pass our lives 
together. I think you could make yourself very happy in my 
place tit . 

** Does the impident hussy think I be goin’ to shift?” cried 
Matthew, sternly. ‘ Be she a-lookin’ for us to change about— 
her comin’ here an’ me goin’ there?” 

**No, no; the whole p’int is your passin’ your lives together. 
She wants you to go over to Yeovil along o’ she. Here’s what 
she says: ‘The climate o’ Yeovil is beautiful. ‘The roses blooms 
all the year round very near——’”’ 

“What's that ?”’ ejaculated Matthew, almost with-a roar. 

“« The roses,’”’ repeated Jarge, emphatically, ‘ * blooms— 
all—the—year—round—very near.’ ” 

The farmer stared at him with increasing surprise and ever- 
deepening indignation. ,‘* What be the ’ooman writin’ to I like 
that for?” he ejaculated. ‘She must be a sammy. Roses! 
What do I care for roses, or whether they blooms or not? 
That's no way o’ writin’ to a sensible man.” 

“’Tis a love-letter, ye see,” Hammond reminded him; 
‘‘a proper love-letter. The roses o’ Yeovil—well, well!” 

He evinced at this juncture an irreverent desire to laugh, 
but, meeting Mr. Baverstock’s stern gaze, immediately composed 
his countenance. ‘* There’s next to no dust,’” read he. ‘She 
does well to tell us that, seein’ every motor-car in the country 
goes round that way. Why, there’s a big manufactury of them 
there. Well, I must get on wi’ the letter, though. ‘You an’ 
me could pass our peaceful days together an’ go hand-in-hand 
to Heaven,’” 

‘I told ‘ee there was summat about Heaven,” said Matthew. 
“The ’ooman mid be a bit bold-like, but she bain’t altogether 
bad! ‘Hand-in-hand to Heaven ’—’tis a nice notion that. An’ 
what is it she do say about honourable intentions ?”’ 

“It’s comin’ now,” cried Hammond. ‘Iam reckonin’ on 
your bein’ single or else belongin’ to the widow state, which is 
the reason why I have wrote your name so plain on the envylope. 
My intentions is strickly honourable, so if you be already 
married would you do me the favour of handing this letter to 
either one or the other of your two sisters ?’” 


’ 
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‘* An’ what in the world should I do that for?” interrupted 
Matthew, unable to contain himself, in spite of his somewhat 
belated resolve to listen to the end of the letter in silence. 

‘* Well, I’m sure I can’t tell,” returned the mystified reader. 
“ Wi'out,” he added, fixing his eyes darkly on the other, 
‘‘wi’out she’s some notion that they, bein’ faymales an’ likely 
soft-’earted, mid persuade ye - 

“Oh, there, ha’ done wi’ sich talk, Jarge!” cried Matthew, 
hastily. ‘1—I can’t think the ’ooman can be so bad as that.” 

“] think she’s a bad ’un,” said the postman, shaking his 
head. ‘She bea queer ’un, anyway.” 

‘‘Who’s a queer ’un?” cried a sharp voice at their elbow. 
“ What be you two a-doin’ here, whisperin’ behind the rick at 
this time o’ day! ’Tis past two o'clock, Baverstock. As for 
you, Jarge Hammond, when be folks to get their letters in this 
here parish if you lose your time gossipin’ What’s that in your 
hand?” This last query was uttered in an altered tone, and 
Mrs. Baverstock’s black eyes seemed to emit sparks as they 
fastened themselves on the incriminating document. She was a 
little, sharp-faced, sallow woman, with jet black hair and a wiry 
figure; in spite of her somewhat fragile appearance she could 
get through more work in a day, as her husband proudly boasted, 
than a body three times her size. 

Jarge, in great confusion, endeavoured to thrust the ietter 
into his*pocket, but the envelope fluttered to the ground, and the 
littke woman pounced upon it. 

““¢ Matty Baverstock’!” she ejaculated, in a shrill key of 
amazed indignation. ‘Matty! Who in the name o’ goodness 
be callin’ ye Matty?” 

‘Well, tis a very puzzlin’ thing, my dear,” said Baverstock, 
faintly. “1 really can’t tell ye—no more can’t Jarge,” he addad, 
hastily. 

“Neither me nor Measter Baverstock has the faintest idea 
o’ who could ha’ wrote this letter,’ explained the postman, 
edging a little further away from the fiery-eyed little matron. 
“Mr. Baverstock was quite took aback by it—he jist axed I to 
step up here to consult wi’ un about it.” 

“Consult?” repeated Mrs. Baverstock, with an air of fine 
scorn. ‘A pretty thing to go lookin’ up an’ down the road for 
consulters when a man’s got his own wife at home to consult wi’ 
en. ‘Tis my belief you’ve a-been plottin’ some mischeef, the pair 
on ye, an’ ye did ought to know better, Jarge Hammond,” she 
added, sternly. ‘* You with your one arm too—a body’d think 
ye’d have a bit o’ sense! Now ye don’t stir from this place, 
either one or the other, till I’ve read every word in that letter, so 
hand it over this minute.” 

The postman looked helplessly at Matthew, who nodded 
resignedly, mustering up courage, however, to observe, as his 
wife smoothed out the crumpled pages, ‘ All I ax ye to believe, 
Emily, is that I neither know the ’ooman, or even so much as 
heerd her name.” 

“The ’ooman!” exclaimed Mrs. Baverstock, continuing 
after an awful pause. ‘‘ Well, I’il tell ye the name then. The 
name’s Day—-J. Day. Ye know it now if ye didn’t know it 
before.” 

‘‘ Jane,” hazarded Mr. Baverstock, with a vain attempt to 
appear at ease. ‘ J., 1 suppose, stands for Jane. Theer bain’t 
so many faymale names beginnin’ wi’ J.” 

‘« Jemima,” suggested the postman, in a sepulchral tone. 

“ Jezzybel, more likely,” rejoined Mrs. Baverstock, with 
a withering glance. Then she turned to the first page again while 
the two men waited quaking. To their astonishment, however, 
she had scarcely glanced at the sheet before her expression 
changed; she uttered an exclamation, looked at the signature 
again, and read the letter through, the lines of her countenance 
relaxing more and more. Finally, with mingled relief and 
stupefaction, they saw her fall into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. 

‘“ That’s right!” exclaimed Matthew, in a mystified tone, as 
she propped herself against the hayrick and wiped her eyes ; 
“that’s right. The only thing to do is to laugh—the ’ooman’s 
mad.” 

‘“‘ The ’ooman!” gasped Mrs. Baverstock, with a faint crow 
of merriment, for she was well-nigh exhausted. ‘* Well, ye be 
a pair o’ sammies! It bain’t a ’ooman at all—’tisa man! An’ 
he thinks—ha, ha, ha!—he thinks you be a’ooman, Baverstock— 
oh dear, oh dear! I never heerd the like! Roses an’ all! An’ 
him an’ you to go hand-in-hand!” 

She rolled against the rick with a fresh outburst. The two 
men gazed at each other, by no means convinced and considerably 
irritated. 

‘« Where do ye make that out?” 

‘“Why, it be so plain as anything. ’Tis a man’s hand- 
writin’ to begin wi’, an’ then what he says about the name 
—Matty—there was never a man yet called Matty, come to 
think on’t. An’ if ye bain’t single yourself ye be to hand the 
letter to one o’ your sisters. Dear to be sure—well, it was 
simple of ye not to make it out before. The name must ha’ got 
printed wrong on the paper, an’ the man made sure ye was the 
eldest sister—he, he, he! ‘Tis the bit o’ money he’s arter, 
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o’ course. If you be married, he is ready to take up wi? Eiiza 
or Jane.” 

“Well, what must I do about it?” enquired ber husband, 
gloomily. 

Mrs. Baverstock began tochuckle again. ‘‘ Get your photo- 
grapli done of a Saturday atore ye’ve shaved an’ send J. Day 
that with Matty Baverstock’s compliments,” she suggested. 

The farmer laughed, but absently. ‘ E-es, Id’ “low he’d 
be a bit took a-back,” he admitted. “ ut it bain’t altogether a 
jokin’ matter,” he added, more seriously.“ This here chap’s in 
earnest.” 

The postman meanwhile had extracted a greasy sheet of 
newspaper from his pocket, and, after much fumbling, found the 
paragraph already alluded to. “ Mrs. Baverstock be right,” he 
announced, * It be printed ‘ Matty.’ Well, but the man must 
be pretty barefaced. If | was you,” he continued, impressively, 
“I'd put it in the hands of the perlice. It’s always best to have 
the law on your side in sich cases as these.” 

* Nay, if the poor man’s to get into trouble for writin’ sich 
a beautiful jove-letter, it ‘ud be a hard thing,” said the farmer’s 
wife.“ The pains he must ha’ took, poor fellow, makin’ it all up 
about the roses an’ goin’ hand-in-hand to Heaven. You'd never 
think o” sayin’ that to me, Matthew, though we have been man 
an’ wife solong. I declare ‘tis a pity to let all that trouble be 
wasted. I’ve a good mind to take the chap at his word and show 
the letter to Jane. Eliza be suited aiready, but I shouldn't 
wonder but what Jane mid like the chance.” 

‘Well, well, I must be gettin’ on, anyhow,” said the 
postman, bethinking himself of expectant Chudbury. 

* There’s one thing, Jarge,” said Mrs. Baverstock, warningly ; 
“ait ‘ud be better not to get talkin’ 0’ this here tale.” 

The postman, who was halfway to the gate, turned round 
with alaugh. ‘Ye think though I’ve Jost an arm I midn’t ha’ 
lost my tongue, | d’ ‘low, missus,” he said, waggishly ; and 
having, as he thouglt, abashed her by this brilliant repartee, he 
hobbled on again. 

No,” said the farmer, reflectively, “it  bain’t a tale as’ll 
better us for the tellin’. If Ll was you, wold ’ooman, I'd pop 
thiccy jetter in the fire an’ think no more ont. Ye'll never go 
for to show it to sister Jane ?” 

* See if 1 don’t, though ! *’ responded Mrs. Baverstock, with 
spirit. ‘1 don’t see why the poor thing shouldn’t have her 
chance so well as another. She’ve never had one till now, an’ 
she bain’t likely to get many, two hunderd pound or no two 
hunderd pound! Nobody hereabouts ‘ud think o’ axin’ her, an’ 
‘us a bit o’ luck as somebody as never set eyes on her should 
think o’ doin’ it.” 

“E-es, but what sart of a chap be he?” objected her 
husband. 

* Well, he’s a beautiful letter-writer,” observed Mrs. Baver- 
stock, tittering again, “an’ he mid be a very respectable man. 
ldown here at the end o’ the letter he do give the names 0’ one or 
two gentlemen as’ll give him a character —one of ’em’s a 
reverend. There, you leave it to me—I'll manage it.”’ 

‘If Jane’s any sense she’ll ha’ nothin’ to do wi’ sich a 
fellow,” grumbled Matthew, as he prepared to set about his 
business. 

“Tyce wants to take two o” the last litter off us,” said 
Mrs. Baverstock, hastening after him. ‘ Shall us pick ’em out ? 
Come, let's go hand-in-hand to the pigsty.” 

As she trotted beside him, extending a Jean sunburnt palm, 
Matthew’s face relaxed and he burst into a roar of laughter. 


Sister Jane took the matter very seriously. ‘As you d’ say, 
Ixm’ly, my dear, it be a chance, an’ a body don't like to throw 
away her chances.” She was a tall, gaunt woman of about 
fifty-two, who had never at any time been good-looking, and 
whose appearance had been further marred in her youth by an 
accident which had deprived her of all her frent teeth. But her 
scant, sandy hair was braided with such extreme neatness that 
her head appeared to be covered with a skuil cap, and the deep 
lines in her face nad been caused as much by hard work as 
years. ‘Shall | write an’ tell him to call, then?” asked Mrs. 
Baverstock. ‘ He'd easy get here an’ back in the day. He 
mid come Saturday.” 

jane hesitated, and finally raised one hand to her mouth. 
“Ye see, ‘tis this way,” she explained, diffidently. “I allus 
longed to get my teetii put right, an’ couldn't afford it till now, 
as ye know. But now | can pay for the best, an’ I be wishful 
for to get the best. I’ve a-been enquiring all round, an’ last 
week I went to see a gentleman at Bournemouth, an’ he’ve 
advised me for to get the whole set. ‘Why not the whole set, 
Miss Baverstock?* says he. ‘1 could putin front ones,’ says 
he, ‘but then they wouldn’t match the rest. You do show your 
teeth a good deal when you do smile,’ he says. An’ that’s true, 
ye know. When I do smile, my mouth do go back so far as 
anything.”” Removing her hand, she smiled, in order to demon- 
strate the fact, her sister-in-law surveying her judicially the 
while. ‘So I were thinkin’,” she resumed, ‘‘it mid be best to 
wait till | got ’em in. — I'd look a deal better then, wouldn’t I?” 
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“]} don’t say but what ye would,” admitted Mrs. Baver. 
stock, “but it “ud take ever so long, an’ it | was you L wouldn’r 
risk it. The man’s in a hurry, ye see; he wrote off so soon as 
ever he'd read the names on the paper. If I was you, I’d have 
him over at once. Ye can tell him ye be goin’ to get a set soon, 
an’ that'll come to the same thing. But I think betore you do 
have him over—raisin’ his hopes, so to speak—ye’d best write a 
line to this here reverend gentleman what he gave the name of, 
an’ find out if he be a respectable man. Baverstock d’ seem to 
think he mid be a rogue, an’ it’s plain he be after your bit o’ 
money.” 

This prudent suggestion of Mrs. Baverstock’s was prompted 
by a somewhat belated qualm of conscience. She felt that she 
herself was not acting over-wisely in egging on Jane—poor Jane 
who needed so little urging; but besides her natural feminine 
love of match-making, and her keen enjoyment of the grotesque 
elements in the situation, she was really fond of her humble, 
hard-w. rking sister-in-law, whose lifé had hitherto been passed 
in the dullest of drudgery, and whom it was possible that the 
unknown wooer might make happy. If the man was respectable 
and good-natured, he did but show his sense after all in valuing 
a bit of money; but Jane must not go too far before making sure 
that he was in all other respects desirable. 

“Oh, | can write, of course,” said Jane, somewhat reluc- 
tantly; ‘wiout you think it mid hurt his feelin’s. I shouldn't 
like for to hurt his leelin’s, An’ | don’t see what reason Matthew 
has for thinkin’ him likely to be a rogue. I’m sure no rogue 
could ever ha’ wrote thiccy letter.” 

“Men be terr’ble suspicious,” said Mrs. Baverstock ; “ but 
I reckon we'd best write to the reverend gentleman, all the same. 
I’ll write, if ye like.” 

“Do,” said Jane, eagerly. **Ivll come better from you 
than from me. Ye'd best tell him about Matthew,” she added, 
hastily. ‘ About the mistake in the paper, | mean. It ’ud be 
terr’ble ark’ard if Mr. Day comed here wi’out knowin’ it.” 

“ Nay, no need to bring the reverend into that,” said Emily. 
“ \We must vet the man’s character first.” 

She left Jane’s cottage quickly, being anxious to prevent 
further argument. As a matter of tact, her sister-in-law’s last 
words had suggested a project which was too congenial to that 
spice of mischief in her disposition to be easily relinquished, 
“The man deserves a bit 0’ punishment,”’ she said to herself, as 
she hurried home. 

The clergymaun’s letter was quite satisfactory: Mr. Jolin 
Day was an eminently respectable man, sober, industrious and 
thoroughly trustworthy. Any business transactions which might 
be afoot could be carried on without any doubts of his probity. 
On receipt of this document Mrs. Baverstock took her pen and 
wrote to Mr. John Day, informing him that his letter had been 
received, enquiries made and his proposal was under considera- 
tion; meanwhile, if he could spare the time to call at Littletree 
Farm on the following Saturday, it would be easier to come to 
an understanding. She took care to post this missive before 
calling on Jane, whose maidenly doubts and fears were overcome 
by the joy of finding her own views as to the desirability of the 
suitor conirmed by so unimpeachable a reference. 

* 1 do but wish ye had said summat to make ’en understand 
the mistake about Matthew,” she said, however, after a pause. 

“1'll explain,” cried Mrs. Baverstock, promptly. “Ye 
see, he'll come up to our place first, an’ then I'll talk to ’en 
a bit; an’ when he understands everything. I'll walk ’en down 
to you.” 

Saturday afternoon duly arrived, and with it Mr. John Day, 
a spare, dapper little man, between fifty and sixty, with iron 
grey hair, well brushed and oiled, and bushy whiskers which 
were still amazingly black. It so chanced that the time of his 
advent coincided with that of the Kaverstocks’ tea. The farmer 
himself, being extremely busy and the day being unusually 
warm, was partaking of that meal in his shirt-sleeves, which 
were rolled up on a pair of huge arms as hirsute as they were 
muscular. The weekly shave had not as yet taken place, and 
the bristles on his broad face positively glittered in the firelight. 
No more propitious moment for the advancement of Mrs. 
Baverstock’s plan could have been imagined, and she chuckled 
to herself as she rose from the table. The visitor advanced with 
beaming face and outstretched hands. 

“Matty!” he exclaimed. With a mighty effort Mrs. 
Baverstock steadied her voice and pointed dramatically at her 
husband. 

“That's Matty!” she announced. 

Though it must be owned that Mr. Day was momentarily 
discomfited, he was less put out of countenance than might have 
been expected, and as soon as the mistake had been explained 
to him was the first to laugh at it. 

“’Twas a good thing, wasn’t it,” he remarked, “that | 
didn’t put Mrs, or Miss on the letter ? else the whole thing mid 
ha’ feli through. ‘There not bein’ any Miss Matty, the letter 
mid ha’ got sent back to the Dead-letter Office, and if I’d ha’ put 
‘Mrs. Matty Baverstock,’ the Lard knows what ye mid ha’ thought, 
you bein’ a married ’ooman. I be a very particular man—very 
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particular an’ very cautious. I wouldn’t go for to sav nor do 
nothing what mid give offence, not for the whole world.” 

Mrs. Baverstock commended this sentiment, and even the 
farmer growled approval. 

“Sit down, Mr. Day,” he added, “ and take a cup o’ tea.” 

Mr. Day laughed pleasantly, but hesitatingly. ‘Ye see, 
‘tis this way,” he explained, ‘“‘ I must go back on the seven o'clock 
train. There bain’t no Sunday trains fro’ Branston, and anyway, 
I must get home to-night, else there’ll be nobody to serve my 
customers to-morrow. ‘There bain’t no Sunday closing for a 
milkman, so | have but the three hours, d’ye see. Now, if Miss 
Jane or Miss Eliza was anywheres handy 7 

‘Eliza have got a sweetheart a’ready,” said Matthew. 
«They've a-been walking out now for nigh upon twelve year, 
so [ d’ low I mid say she be suited. But Jane’s to be had.” 

“« Well, I’d like to try Miss Jane,” said the newcomer, again 
looking round. 

“She do live jist at bottom o’ the lane,” explained Mrs. 
Baverstock. ‘T’ll take ye there if ye like to come now. But 
I’m not certain as she'll have ye,” she added, as they passed 
through the yard gate. 

Mrs, Baverstock had, indeed, been slightly irritated that 
the wooer had not been more dumbfounded by the revelation of 
Matty’s identity. 

“Well, I bain’t a onraysonable man,” he returned, now. 
“| do know very well I be come, I mid say, on approval, an’ I 
be willin’ to take my chance. Of course, there’s the expense o’ 
the journey, and there’s the loss 0’ time-~Miss Jane ought to 
bear them in mind if she finds we don’t get on so well as | ’opes 
we will—but | bain’t a onraysonable man.” 

The expectant Jane had made what preparations she could 
in honour of her guest. The floor. was scrubbed as clean as 
clean could be; a coarse cloth much darned, but of immaculate 
whiteness, was spread on the centre table, on which were set 
out the best cups and plates and the two battered silver spoons 
and the sugar-tongs inherited from her mother; a cracked jug 
filled with stocks and wallflowers garnished the board. ‘The 
contents of the little black teapot had been stewing for over 
an hour on the hob, and the buttered toast had been turned and 
re-turned by her anxious hand many times during the period 
of waiting. She herself had quite a festive appearance, her 
somewhat worn drab dress being supplemented by a lace collar 
and a bow of pink ribbon, which lent her long, faded face some 
semblance of bloom. Her eyes shone with welcome, which was, 
however, belied by the expression of her mouth, tightly pinched, 
in order to conceal as long as possible the deficiency of which 
she was painfully conscious. 

“This be Miss Jane Baverstock,” said the farmer’s wife, in 
a somewhat apologetic tone. 

Jane tremulously extended a hand, knobby and disfigured 
from lifting heavy weights, seamed, and in a manner sodden 
from perpetual immersion in the suds, and Mr. Day shook it 
warmly. 

“Pleased, Il’m sure, to make your acquaintance, 
announced, genially. 

Jane put forward a chair, still without speaking, and Mrs. 
3averstock, with an encouraging nod, observed that she was 
sure they would make friends, and took her departure. 

* Well, an’ so I’m sure us can,” said Mr. Day, seating 
himself with a pleasant smile. ‘If you do feel friendly-like 
towards me I’m sure I do feel the same towards you—an’ 
more, my dear.” i 

Jane was so charmed with his gallantry that she forgot 
to be cautious, and smiled, then in some alarm she screwed up 
her mouth again, eyeing John surreptitiously. To her joy, 
however, she perceived that he was gazing at her with increasing 
approval. : 

“* K-es,” he said, “I d’ ‘low us’ll get on jist about. I must 
tell ye first of all | be a Darset man—e-es, I done a deal o’ 
travellin’ when I were a young chap, an’ I settled at last at 
Yeovil. I’ve done all sarts in my time, an’ now I be a dairy- 
man. I’ve a-got a little place—a very nice little place—I d’ 
‘low ye’d like my little place.” 

“I d’’low | would,” said Jane. ‘Ye did mention about it, 
ye know, in the letter—the roses an’ all.” 

‘““Ah, the roses,” repeated Mr. Day, delightedly. “ K-es, 
there they be, plain to be seen, two bushes on ’em, one on each 
side o’ the door. I'd ha’ brought ye some, but, there, well, they 
be in bud, but not jist so to speak out yet.” 

; ‘An’ there bain’t no dust,” quoted Jane, warming as the 
intimacy progressed. 

““N-no,” rejoined Mr. Day. ‘No dust at all—to speak 
on. Mrs, Day—that’s my late poor wile—she did use to keep 
the place like a picture. Ah, I do miss the woman’s ’and, I can 
tell ’ee.” 

“T didn’t know ye was a widow-man,” said Jane, stiffening a 
little. a 
“ Well, 1 didn’t like to mention it,” he rejoined. ‘I thought 
if you—if the lady 1 was a-writin’ to—chanced to be a widow 
too it mid hurt her feelin’s, I be a very thoughtful mau. | 
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could never bear to hurt nobody’s feelin’s, more particular a 
woman's.” 

Poor Jane smiled again with a kind of timid gratitude. 

* T could wish there was more like you, then, Mr. Day,” said 
she. ‘’Tisn’t many as thinks of a woman’s feelin’s these times. 
Maybe folks takes thought for a widow’s feelin’s, not for a single 
7ooman’s.”’ 

She heaved a sigh of reminiscence as she spoke. 

“ Well, my dear,” said Mr. Day, “if ye’ll put your hand in 
mine I'll go warrant there’ll be one as'll take thought for yours 
from this out—not but what I hope in that case ye won't be a 
single ‘ooman long.” 

Jane, regarding the suggestion as merely figurative, gazed 
at him with a kind of dawning adoration and murmured some- 
thing inarticulate. Then, bethinking herself of her hospitable 
duties, she rose and ministered to her suitor’s wants. She filled 
her own cup, but left the tea untouched, feeling, as it were, in a 
dream. 

“I'd best go on tellin’ ye all about my circumstances,” con- 
tinued the visitor, with his mouth full of buttered toast. ‘ [ do 
like to be straightforrard, d’ye see—I be a very straightforrard 
man by natur’, My wife had a bit o’ money, and us laid it out 
on our little place. ’Tis a nice place, as I do tell ’ee, an’ a nice 
little business do go wi’ it. Us bought it an’ paid for it, money 
down, all buta matter o’ two hunderd pound, which we riz on a 
mortgage. That's it, d’ye see—the place 1s there, doin’ very nice, 
but there’s that mortgage. Jist two hunderd pounds, d'ye see- 
jist exactly two hunderd pounds.” He paused, eyeing Jane 
reflectively, and the latter, after a moment’s hesitation, rose to 
the situation. 

‘‘T suppose ‘twas that—’twas readin’ on the paper as Sam 
Hicks did leave a matter o’ two hunderd pounds apiece to me an’ 
my brother an’ sister, as put the notion o’ writin’ into your 
head ?” 

“]t-es,” said John, contemplating her over the edge of his 
cup, ‘’twas that—I’ll not deny it. [ reads about Mr. Hicks’s 
will on the paper, an’ ‘R’aly,’ I says, ‘it do seem quite 
providential ’?”’ 

** Did ye?” said Jane, much impressed. 

‘“ K-es,” said Mr. Day, setting down his cup again. ‘1 
argied it this way, d’ye see: ‘ Here be | in want o’ two hunderd 
pound, and here be these three faymales’—I thought ‘twas 
three faymales then, d’ye understand—* left wi’ two hunderd 
pound apiece. As like as not,’ thinks I, ‘there’li be one at least 
out o’ the three as’ll want a husband. It do raly seem 
providential,’ I says. So I took up my pen an’ | wrote.” 

‘“’Twas a beautiful letter,” said Jane. 

“ Well, I’m glad ye do like it,” he rejoined, heartily. ‘An’ 
I hope ye’ll get to like me, too. My late wife—she were a 
staid ’ooman when I married her, but she were terr’ble 
fond o’ I. I were very fond 0’ she, too, poor soul, but she be 
gone to Heaven now.” 

“1 could wish ye hadn't been married before,” faltered Jane. 
“She'll have the best right to ’ee, an’ I did like so much what 
ye did write about us two goin’ hand-in-hand to Heaven.” 

By this time the poor woman had come to consider the 
poetical flights in Mr. Day’s missive as personally addressed to 
herself. 

“ That'll be all right,” said John, encouragingly. ‘ She be 
in Heaven, d’ye see—she’ll not want no hands no more, but you 
an’ me’ll walk forrard together. Id’ ‘low us was made for each 
other,” he added, emphatically. 

“It do seem as if us mid be,” assented Jane. ‘* There’s one 
thing though,” she added; ‘‘ I ought maybe to ha’ mentioned it 
before; but, there, I don’t suppose it'll make much difference. 
It’ll-not be guite two hunderd pound, Mr. Day.” 

Mr. Day’s face fell. 

s Why, how’s that?” he cried. ‘*Ye haven’t had time to 
go spendin’ it a’ready, surely?” 

‘*No, not yet,” answered Jane. ‘ But I be a-goin’ to lay 
out some on’t, an’ when I do tell ee what it be for, ye'll see so 
well as I do as it be right an’ proper—ye'll be glad, I should 
think.” 

As Mr. Day continued to look doubtful, not to say disap. 
proving, she hastened to continue. 

“There, I bain’t a-goin’ to take so much; | be but goin’ to 
lay out a matter of fifteen or sixteen pound on a new set.” 

“A new set?” echoed Mr. Day, looking round the room. 
«A new set o’ furniture, d’ye mean? Well, don’t ee trouble 
yerself about that, my dear. I’ve a-got plenty. Not but what 
ye couldn't bring your own things along wi’ ye; these be very 
nice—that horsehair sofa be handsome.” 

“Tt bain’t furniture,” said Jane, too intent on ker own 
project to be gratified by this encomium,; “it’s teeth. Ye must 
ha’ noticed, Mr. Day, how terr’ble bad off I be for teeth.” 

Mr. Day gallantly denied any cognisance of the fact. 

“Ah, but I think ye must ha’ noticed it,” persisted she. 
“There, the want of ’em d’ show terrble when | smile. 
Twas a accident what I did have when I were a little girl, 
an’ all my life I’ve longed an’ longed to get some new ones, But 
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I cou'd never afford it tiil this here chance came. ’Twas the first 
thing I thought on when I did hear on’t. ‘Now,’ say; | to 
myself, ‘1 shan’t be disfigured no more.’”’ 

John Day continued, however, to eye her dubiously. 

“It be naitural enough,” he conceded. ‘ But they dentists 
be verr'ble robbers. 1 d’ ‘low it ’ud cost a deal o’ money fe 

‘« Fifteen or sixteen pound,” said Jane, firmly. “Tbe Bourne- 
mouth gentleman he do advise | for to get the whole set-——some 
ot what I’ve a-got left, d’ye see, be broke, an’ the rest bain’t so 
very handsome, an’ they'd look worse beside the new uns. I did 
ought to have the whole set if I d’ have ’em at all.” 

“Then don’t have ‘em at all,” urged Mr. Day. “Fifteen or 
sixteen pound! | never heerd o’ sich a thing—why, it’s more nor 
the price of a cow--it ’ud want to be a prize cow as ye’d lay out 
that much money on. It ’ud seem to me a sin an’ a shame to 
spendall that. Take my advice an’ bideas ye be—ye've got teeth 
enough to chaw wi’, haven't ye? Well” (as she nodded, though 
with a prote-ting air), ‘* what more do ye want?” 

“It looks so bad,” pleaded Jane, feebly. 

**\WVhat’s looks good for?” retorted the wooer. ‘1 never was 
one to think about looks. My late wife—there, you couldn’t find 
an or’inarier ’ooman in the whole o’ Somerset, but I didn’t like 
her the worse for that.” 

* There’s other things besides your liking to be thought on, 
Mr. Day,” cried Jane, for when such a tender point was attacked, 
even she found some spirit. ‘A body mid like to have respect 
for theirselves. ‘There, ever since | were a little maid when the 
accident first happened, I did set my whole mind to the thought 
o’ ¢cttin’ new teeth. I thought an’ I planned an’ I worked—but 
I never could scrape up enough.” 

“Well, my cear ‘ooman, think of I,” interrupted John. “It 
have been the wish o’ my life to have a little place o’ my own 
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T the end of the last suggestion for the angler new to the 
dry-fly river, as tothe best means of presenting his fly to 

a fish rising in a difficult place, we left him trying 

what has really to be considered the final alternative. 

to be adopted only when all others have failed, of 

floating his fly down stream to the fish, in the hope that he may 
take it at the first offer; for it is not likely that he will give 
opportunity for tempting him again. Even if he do take it, it is 
far from sure that he will be hooked, no matte’ how clever the 
angler be in timing his strike accurately ; for it is impossible to 
show him the fly in this way, floating with the pace of the 
current, with anything approaching a straight line. If you try 
for straightness of line it is almost inevitable that the fly will be 
arrested by the drag of the line which is lying on the water. 
It is astonishing how difficult it seems for the man who is 
accustomed to the fast rivers, where the problem of avoiding drag 
hardly presents itself, to rcalise exactly what the dry-fly man 
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what be truly my own, free an’ paid for, an’ the mortgage be for 
two hunderd pound, an’ if you be fiiteen or sixteen pound shart, 
us can’t pay it off. Fifteen or sixteen pound be a dale o’ money 
to get together in a lump. A cow mid die or a chimbley mid fall 
—money do always seem to have to go out in a lump an’ seldom 
to come in.” 

Jane sat silent, still clinging pitifully to the dream cherished 
for so many years, and which of late had promised to become a 
reality. Already it was beginning to dissolve—presently it would 
vanish. 

“ Think of a little place of your own, my dear,” said John, 
persuasively. ‘A little place all your own wi’ no interest to 
pay out nor nothin’.” 

But Jane thought instead of that other project which, if once 
carried out, would, so she fondly dreamed, have restored to her 
her woman’s birthright of comeliness. 

“Ye wouldn’t repent it,” said John Day. ‘“ There, ’tis 
what a man ‘ud iove ye for an’ think the more on ye for, 
Suppo-in’ ye was to get them fine new teeth, d’ye reckon I’d 
ever give a thoughtto ’em? But if ye was to make the sacrifice, 
every time I’d cast a look at ye I’d say to mysei’, ‘ That be 
sumimat like a ’ooman.’” 

These words carried the day. Poor Jane bade a last 
farewell to the pearly vision of what might have been, and, 
heaving a deep sigh, extended her hand: 

‘Well, Vil agree,” she said. 

It is only fair to add that she never had cause to regret that 
sacrifice. John Day made a good and kind husband; under 
their joint auspices the business throve and flovrished, and when 
she stood on the doorstep between the blooming (if somewhat 
dusty) rose bushes, she felt a kindred pride to kis in thinking that 
the place was all their own. 
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means by it. Yet it is exceedingly simple, and when once he has 
realised this obvious thing, he has made a long step in spanning 
the interval between the dry-fly-fisher and the wet. 

So much has been said and written about the delicacy and 
the difficulty of the art of the dry-fly-fisher for trout that the man 
who has had no experience of the sport generally has very 
exaggerated ideas about the’ skill required, and usually relapses 
into an almost terrified silence as soon as dry-fly-fishing is 
discussed. On the other hand, let no dry-fly-fisher conceive 
an equally false idea about wet-fly-fishing, viz., that it demands 
no skill at all; such an one would be very quickly unde- 
ceived if he were to go forth for a day’s fishing on a rapid 
river together with one who had been brought up in the best 
traditions of a stream of that nature. ‘The weight of the basket 
which the practised man would bring home in the evening, and 
the comparative lightness of the basket of the man accustomed 
only to a dry-fly stream, would be likely to astonish the 
latter very badly, and induce 
him to speak with far less 
than his former disrespect of 
the “chuck and chance it” 
method. 

When a fish is lying and 
rising in a patch of the river 
where the current is relatively 
placid, and a quicker stream 
is on the side of the fish nearer 
the angler, the part of the cast 
(if the fly is thrown into the 
placid water just over the 
fish’s head) which lies on the 
quicker current is carried down 
stream faster than the fly and 
than the part of the cast 
immediately attache] to it. 
The result is that the quicker- 
travelling part of the cast is 
very apt to “drag” the fly; 
that is to say, to make it 
come down stream at a greater 
rate than that at which the 
water on which it lies is travel- 
ling. The further effect is that 
it goes along with a kind of 
“wake” of water—a _ wedge- 
siaped wave following its pro- 
gress—which will prevent any 
sophisticated fish from mistak- 
ing it fora natural fly. There 
is a way of avoiding this 
drag, and that is by throwing 
the line so that the cast will 
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fall on the water with a curve of which the convexity will incline 
un-stream. The effect is that the quicker-travelling current will 
first act on the cast in the way of straightening out the curve, so 
that the drag and the wake following the fly will not commence 
until the curve has been straightened, and by that time, it the fly 
has been pitched deftly just above the fish’s nose, it will have 
floated down over him in a natural way which may lead to his 
delusion. I must) now quote a few words of the master, 
Mr. Frederic Halford, on this subject, and may add that though 
I personally had the advantage, for which 1 can never be 
sufficiently grateful, of some most kind and careful tuition at his 
hands, extending over many days, in the fine art of threwing the 
dry-fly, I have never been able to achieve the second of the two 
modes which he recommends for the avoidance of drag. The 
first I find comparatively easy; the second, some reader may 
accomplish with a success never granted to my own humble 
efforts. Mr. Halford writes: “To effect this cast” (that is, the 
cast with curve convex up-stream) “ with ease, a slight or 
moderate down-stream wind is required, and an under-handed cast 
is made, either right-handed, left-handed or back-handed, with 
either hand. ‘The power put into the cast is insufficient to force 
it against the wind and just enough to cheat it, and thus deliver 
the line with the up-stream convexity.” | may say here that 
this last sentence seems to give, and to give excellently and 
unmistakably, the gist of the affair; and it is in this manner, or 
somewhat thus, that I achieve my own merely comparative and 
bungling success in cheating the tendency to drag with any 
moderate wind. Even if the wind be up-stream I can make a 
better attempt thus at laying the line on the water in the desired 
way than I can by attempting the counsel of greater perfection, 
which the master expresses in the following words: “ With an 
up-stream wind the fisherman must deliver the fly as if he desired 
to place it below the fish, and, turning his hand over in the act 
of casting, make a modified downward cut, with plenty of check, 
so as to leave a belly or slack in the reel-line between himself and 
the gut collar.... In every case the dry-fly-fisherman must drop 
the hand holding the rod the moment the fly lands on the water. 


ig 


AN ISLAND 


AMOUS as is the Isle of Wight for its quiet charm and 
natural beauty, it is no less celebrated in the estimation 
of botanists for the extent and richness of its flora. 
This is doubtless due not only to its mild and equable 
climate, which enables the myrtle, sweet bay ard other 

half-bardy shrabs te flourish luxuriantly in the open air, but 
also to the varied nature of its soil and scenery. Possessing 
an area of about 100,000 acres, the island is roughly divided into 
two nearly equal parts by the fine range of chalk downs, which 
stretches from the Culvers on the east to the Needles on the 
west. ‘The downs, which support their own special flora, vary 
considerably in height, the loftiest being St. Boniface Down, at 
the back of Ventnor, which rises to nearly 8ooft. above the sea- 
level, and St. Catherine’s Down, above the gloomy recesses of 
Blackgang, which is only a few feet lower. ‘To the north of the 
central line of chalk hills the geological formation consists chiefly 
of tertiary clays, and in former times this district was so thickly 
timbered that a squirrel, so the legend ran, might have traversed 
the entire length by leaping from tree to tree. It is still well 
wooded, especially in the neighbourhood of Brading, and along 
the course of the stream which empties itself into the Solent 
below Wootton Bridge; and, moreover, Parkhurst Forest, 
though sadly reduced in extent, still occupies some 3,000 acres. 
This part of the island is intersected by several tidal streams 
and estuaries, on the banks of which many littoral plants flourish, 
and towards Yarmouth, in the neighbourhood of Newtown and 
Shalfleet, some disused salterns afford favourable conditions for 
several interesting species. The southern portion of the island, 
which is of a different geological formation to that which prevails 
on the north of the central chalk range, varies considerably, as 
we should expect, in the nature of its flora. Though less wooded 
than the northern side, it is far more picturesque, and in the fine 
district of the Undercliff, which stretches from Shanklin past 
Luccombe Chine and Bonchurch to Blackgang, possesses some 
really beautilul scenery. Inland, too, in the neighbourhood of 
Godshill and Appuldurcombe, the country lanes are most 
fascinating, and aflord shelter to many interesting flowers. The 
coast-line of the island, again, is varied in character, and therefore 
in the flora it maintains. At Norton, near Yarmouth, and again 
at St. Helen’s, there are stretches of blown sand, known locally 
as spits, which support a rich number of species delighting in 
such situations. We have already alluded to the muddy creeks 
and estuaries which run up from the Solent at Wootton and 
Newtown and elsewhere on the northern coast. The white chalk 
cliffs of the Culvers, and those at Compton and Freshwater, 
possess again their own flora, which gives way to other species 
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This is most important, as the natural tendency is to raise 
the hand, which pulls the line and thus causes the fly to 
drag.’ These words are taken from one of Mr. Halford’s 
chapters in the Country Lire Library book cn “ Fishing,” 
Volume I. 

In dealing with other causes of drag, such as a slower 
current between the angler and the fish than that in which the 
fish is lying, of which the effect is that the cast and reel-line 
lying in this slower-travelling water retard and hold back the 
fly, and thus again cause a “ wake” to appear, even Mr. Halford 
himself has no real remedy to suggest. Slackness in the part of 
the cast and line which is thrown on the nearer part of the faster. 
travelling water will help in the difficult circumstances, and again 
it is sometimes possible to put the fly naturally over the fish 
in such a place by allowing as little as may be of the cast to rest 
on the water at all; but for dealing with this situation, as well 
as that in which the natural run of the current inclines the 
dragging of the fly, by strain on the cast and reel-line, across the 
stream, the best way of all, if feasible, is to turn its flank, so to 
say—to dodge it, to wade, or to let the fly drift down to the 
fish, with along line from above; in a word, to alter the difficult 
situation into one which is less difficult. Of course, it is not 
always, or even often, feasible to do this. If it were, the 
difficulties of the sport, and therewith half the sport itself, would 
go. But, above all, the great thing for the tyro at the business 
to realise is the existence of these difficulties; ‘‘ that is half the 
battle,” as has been said. The angler, as a rule, will work out 
his own salvation, one way or another, once he has recognised 
his perils. His chief trouble is that, accustomed to the simple 
and guileless ways of the trout of the fast streams, he does not 
realise the points of difficulty in the angling for these more 
sophisticated fish. It is by indicating them to his inexperience 
that a wise mentor can help him best. A rod and the river's 
bank are the means and the place in which those indications can 
be given most effectively; but we cannot always be on the 
river’s bank, with rod in hand, and, lacking them, must do the 
best we can with pen and paper. 


FLOR A.—I. 


when we approach the red cliffs of Sandown and those of the 
Undercliff and Totland Bay. 

Bearing these varied conditions in mind, we are less surprised 
at the remarkable richness of the island flora. “Though possessing 
an area but one-tenth in size of that of the mainland of the county 
of Hampshire, the latter only produces—so we learn from a com- 
parative table published in the last edition of «¢ The llora of Hamp- 
shire ’’—183 species not found in the island, while the island can 
boast of twenty-two species, several of great interest and rarity, 
which have not been recorded for the mainland of the county. 
Among the Hampshire species which are wanting in the island 
we notice the remarkable absence of yews and junipers. Although 
the geological conditions are identical, yet, to quote the words of 
the author of the “ Flora Vectensis”’: ‘*Our downs are not, as in 
Hampshire, crested with picturesque and venerable yews of 
unknown antiquity, or dotted with dark compact clumps of the 
more humble but aromatic juniper.” Beech-hangers, too, so 
characteristic of Hampshire scenery, as at Selborne and in the 
neighbourbood of Petersfield, are unknown in the Isle of Wight. 
The botanist will also look in vain for such striking mainland 
species as the long-leaved sundew, the round-headed rampion, the 
marsh-gentian, the deadly nightshade, the sweet-scented Daphne 
mezereum, the lily-of-the-valley, herb Paris, the musk orchid and 
Solomon’s seal. On the other hand, as will appear in the course 
of this paper, the island can claim such a number not only of 
individual species, but of rare and choice ones, as to render its 
flora of exceptional interest to all lovers of British plants. But, 
rich as is the island flora, alike in the number and rarity of its 
species, it is only in comparatively recent years that it has 
attracted the attention of botanists. Until the introduction of 
steamers and railways, the island was, no doubt, difficult to 
approach, and this, perhaps, is the explanation of the strange 
neglect with which its flora has been treated. While on the 
mainland of the county we meet with an almost continuous 
stream of records from the days of the early botanists in the 
sixteenth century, the flora of the Isle of Wight, so far 
as its literary history is concerned, can hardly be said to begin 
before the closing year of the eighteenth century. It is true 
that we meet with one or two records in the writings of the 
“early fathers” of English botany; but, with these exceptions, 
the first list of island plants is one contained in a paper on 
Hampshire botany which appeared in the pages of ‘“ The 
Annual Hampshire Repository” in the year 1799. Of the early 
records, which, partly because they are so rare and partly for 
their own interest, deserve to be noticed, the earliest is the 
statement of Dr. William Turner in the second part of his 
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“ Herbal,” published in 1562, that the wild madder ‘‘ groweth in 
Germany, and also in Englande. And,” he adds, “ the moste 
that ever | sawe is in the Yle of Wyght.” It is all the more 
strange, seeing that he evidently visited the island, that this 
sentence is the only allusion to its flora. In Gerard’s famous 
“ Herbal,” published in 1597, we find the notice that the “ Rocke 
Samfier grows on the rocky cliffs of the Isle of Wight.” There 
is also the remark in a posthumous work of Matthias de Lobel, 
who died in 1616, that “the Sea Cabbage or Sea Colewort grows 
at Dover and in the Isle of Wight.” This fine plant, which is 
still abundant on the white cliffs of Dover, was also to be seen 
at the Culvers as late as 1856, but it has now unfortunately 
disappeared. 

In the year 1634 Thomas Johnson, a London apothe- 
cary, well known as the learned botanist who brought out 
the enlarged and amended edition of Gerard’s ‘ Herbal,” 
published an account, under the title of ‘* Mercurius Botanicus,” 
of a “herborizing journey ”’ which, in company with a few like- 
minded friends, he undertook for the express purpose of collecting 
rare plants. The journey, which only occupied twelve days, 
was by way of Oxford to Bath and Bristo!, and back by 
Salisbury, Southampton and the Isle of Wight, and from thence 
by Portsmouth :nd Guildford to London. He described in 
“not inelegant Latin” the details of the expedition, and 
added a long list of indigenous and other plants which were met 
with on the journey. Unfortunately, a short time only was 
spent in the Isle of Wight. Landing at Cowes, the party rode 
to Newport, visited Carisbrooke Castle, and returned on horse- 
back to “ Ride,” where they embarked in a small boat for 
Portsmouth. Still, short though the visit was, there was ample 
opportunity for botanical observation, and it 1s disappointing to 
find only one or two plants mentioned as growing in the island. 
Gerard's statement is repeated that ‘*Sampire grows on the 
white cliffes on the south side of the Isle of Wight,” but the 
only species specially recorded is the annual mercury, which was 
found plentifully “by the Seaside at Ride.” Among other 
early records we find the simple statement in Parkinson’s 
“Theatrum Botanicum,” published in 1640, that the ‘White 
Sea Campion grows in many. places by the Seaside in 
the sayd Isle’’ and. Merrett in his “ Pinax” (1666) states 
that ‘Mr. Morgan received the Tree Mallow from the _Isle of 
Wight.” 

After these very scanty allusions many years pass by without 
any further information with regard to the island flora. Hudson’s 
“Flora Anglica,” the standard authority of the eighteenth 
century, the first edition of which was published in 1762 and the 
second in 1798, though containing many entriesas to the localities 
of rare species, does not, we believe, contain any reference to the 
flora of the Isle of Wight. It is with the ‘ List of Rare Hamp- 
shire Plants” contributed by Messrs. Garnier and Poulter to “ The 
Annual Hampshire Repository ” in 1799 that our first real know- 
ledge of the island flora begins. ‘The paper is of great interest 
and value as giving the localities of many rare species which 
were to be found in the county at the close of the eighteenth 
century. Some thirty species are given as growing in the island, 
most of which continue to flourish in their old localities, though 
several have disappeared before the encroachments of building 
and civilisation. ‘his, as we shall see, is especially the case in 
the neighbourhood of Ryde and at Sandown, which towns can 
hardly be said to have existed 100 years ago. Garnier’s list of 
rare plants marks the awakening of botanical interest in the Isle 
of Wight. 

During the first half of the last century many competent 
observers were engaged in the fascinating task of searching 
after the unknown treasures of the island flora. In 1823 “an 
arrangement of the more rare and interesting plants” was 
published under the title of Flora Vectiana,” by one W. D. 
Snooke, who had evidently given considerable care and attention 
to the subject. In John Curtis’s beautiful “ British Entomology,” 
which appeared in parts during the years 1824-36, several 
illustrations of rare plants are taken from specimens gathered by 
the author in the Isle of Wight, among which may be specially 
mentioned Dame's violet, the exquisite wood-vetch, still growing 
in the copse where Curtis found it, and the rich blue evergreen 
alkanet, which he gathered at Niton. ‘Some years” before 
1841 John Stuart Mill, who found in botany his chief recreation, 
paid a visit io the island, and published the results in * The 
Phytologist” for that year. Most of his plants may still be seen 
in their old localities; but one, as we shall notice, has entirely 
disappeared, not only from the Isleof Wight, but from the South 
of England. When in the year 1836 the distinguished botanist, 
Dr. Bromfield, came to reside in’ the island, he found several 
able observers already engaged in the study of its flora and 
ready to communicate to him their knowledge. Among them 
should be mentioned Dr. Martin of Ventnor, the author of a 
little work on the Undercliff; Mr. Albert Hambrough of 
Steephill, who first discovered Arum italicum to be a British 
plant; and the Rev. James Penfold of Thorley. Dr. Bromfield 
died prematurely in 1851, but a few years later his great work 
on the plants of the island, the “ Flora Vectensis,” was brought 
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out under the joint editorship of Dr. Bell Salter and Sir William 
Hooker of Kew. The Flora is a very full one, and contains an 
almost complete record of the indigenous wild flowers of the 
Garden of England. Joun VauGuan, 


IN THE GARDEN. 


A SMALL SELECTION OF THE Brsi APPLES AND How vo Grow THEM, 
FE were listening recently to the experiences of one of 

the most successful Apple-growers in Britain, not from the 

view of the market grower, but of the amateur, and as readers 

of these notes are probably interested in the greatest of hardy 

fruits, we give them here for the benefit of others. Several 

questions have been lately addressed to us on this subject, It 

is difficult, as this pomoiogist said, to account for the negk:ct of Apple-planting 
in England. There may be many causes, but not one has any solid founda. 
tion to rest upon. The commonest complaint is that the trees are a long 
ume in giving a profitable return. This is not the fauit of the Apple, but of 
those who plant the trees, Either the wrong varieties have been planted, or 
they have been put in by inexperienced hands in poor, unsuitable soils and 
without proper preparation previously. And here is pointed out a most 
important matter—that of the stock. Everything one may say depends upon 





AN ARCH OF HONEYSUCKLE. 


the kind of stock. As was mentioned, the latter is more often the cause of 
failure than many suppose. It is a common custom to recommend the 
Apples to be worked on the Paradise stock indiscriminately, without reference 
to varieties, this resulting in much disappointment in many cases; for 
instance, those varieties which are known to be heavy and consistent bearers, 
such as Lane’s Prince Albert, Worcester Pearmain, Aliington Pippin and 
Frogmore Prolific, should be worked on the frce stock. — By this term 1s meint 
stock raised from the pips of English Apples, and the best and strongest o! 
the produce of these only should be grown, discar.ing all the weakly ones. 
The result of working these free-bearing sorts on a dwarfing stock, such as 
the Paradise, that is, a stock that induces a bush or dwarf tree, is that the 
tree makes little or no wood growth, or scarcely ever develops into a larze 
and robust specimen. The fact that many varieties are consistently heavy 
croppers is a safeguard against over leaf or wood growth, fcr where this is the 
case an over-luxuriant development is guarded against by constant cropping, 


a'though on the free stock. In recommending 


VATIETIES OF APPLES FOR SMALL GARDENS, 
the quality of the free-bearing varie:ies does not receive due considera 
tion, especially in relation to cottage gardens, It is, of course, desirable to 
possess the sorts of the best quality and flavour, but it is of greaer 
impcrtance to have those that seldom or never fail. Another point worth 
no icing concerning Apple trees, especially in regard to their suitatility for small 
or moderate-sized yardens, is the precociousness of many varieties in fruiting 
over others. As was pointed out, there is perhaps no particular virtue in this 
tendency, as young trees which bear heavy crops soon «after planting do ” 
at the expense of the development of strong growth in the tree; still, it is 
useful in some caces to k:1ow that there are sorts better adapted for 
giving quick returns after planting than others, The best in this respect 
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is Allington Pippin, one of the most 
useful and fruitful of recently-intro- 
duced Apples. Christmas Pearmain 
is another. A very handsome fruit 
is Lane’s Prince Albert. Other good 
sorts are: James Grieve, a Scotch 
Apple of great excellence ; Lord 
Derby, Sandringham and Newton 
Wonder ; the last mentioned is a 
remarkable Apple, and the best late 
cooking’ sort in the market at the 
present time. The tree grows 
robustly, crops freely even when 
young, and is certainly one of the 
handsomest fruits in cultivation ; it is 
a cross between the Wellington and 
Blenheim, two worthy _ parents. 
Those who wish for Apples espe- 
cially for cottage gardens should ask 
for the varieties which crop heavily 
and constantly, also trees that have 
been worked upon the free stock. 
Among them are the following : 
Dessert — Devonshire Quarrenden, 
Early Harvest, Beauty of Bath, 
Duchess of Oldenburg, Irish Peach, 
James Grieve, King of the Pippins, 
Scarlet Pearmain, Worcester Pear- 
main, American Mother, Christmas 
Pearmain, Court Pendu Plat, Cox’s 
Orange Pippin, King of Tompkins 
County, Lerd Burghley, Margil, 
Northern Spy, Rosemary Russet, 
Scarlet Nonpareil and Sturmer 
Pippin. Cooking (these sorts bear 
thoroughly well)—Keswick Codlin, 
Lord Grosvenor, Stirling Castle, 
FKrogmore Prolific, Beauty of Kent, 
Ecklinville Seedling, Grenadier, 
Stone’s Seedling, Lane’s Prince 
Albert, Gascoyne’s Scarlet, Betty Geeson, Sandringham, Alfriston, Newton 
Wonder, Dumelow’s Seedling, Royal Late Cooking, Winter Hawthornden, New 
Northern Greening, Royal Russet, Baxter’s Pearmain and Seaton House. 
A WILD GARDEN IN SOMERSET. 

The illustrations show several charming features of Mrs. Rawlins’s 
garden at Bishop’s Hull, Taunton. In one is depicted the beauty of the 
Honeysuckle growing over an arch, the graceful shoots smothered with 
flowers that scent the air for many yards around. We enjoy such an arch 
as this near the house, ‘sufficiently near to scent the rooms on summer 
evenings, and it is for this reason we sow in our garden the night- 
scented Stock and Mignonette in profusion in the borders beneath the 
windows. The otker illustrations are cf the true wild garden character. 
In one is a mingling of Mullein and the beautiful tall spires of the 
Lupine, and in the other the white Foxglove and Spanish Iris, mixed 
with Solomon’s Seal and Field Marguerites. Such associations of 
plant-life as this make the garden interesting and varied. 

RANDOM NOTEs. 

A kemarkable FKern.—One of 
the most remarkable Ferns we have 
seen of recent years was shown a 
few days ago before the Royal 
Horticultural Society, and gained the 
unusual distinction of a first-class 
certificate. It arrived from America 
on the morning of the show, having 
been sent by, we presume, the raisers, 
Messis F’. R. Pierson of Tarrytown- 
on-Hudson, New York. The fronds 
are.very long, fresh green in colour, 
and produced so thickly that the 
appearance of the plant suggests a 
large plumose Moss; its name is 
Nephrolepis superbissima, and _ there 
is every likelihood of this vigorous, 
handsome Fern becoming a great 
favcurite, not merely in the con- 
servatory, but for many forms of 
decoration. 

The Loganberry.—As usual the 
Loganberry has fruited with great 
freedom this autumn, and at the time 
of writing a few berries still hang 
on the long rambling shoots, It is 
not so juicy as the Raspberry, but 
that is an advantage, Unfortunately, 
the Raspberry does not travel well, 
and for this reason we shall grow 
more of the Loganberry, which is 
lirger, firmer and has, to our taste, 
a pleasant acidi y. Looking thiough 
Kelway’s ** Manual of Horticulture ” 
we noticed (page 195) two illustra- 
tions of it, one showing the 
Natural size of the fruit, and 
accompanied by some practical notes, 
which we here give: ‘* Without 
doubt an exceedingly fine fruit, 
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AND MULLEINS (VERBASCUM ). 


a hybrid between the Aughinbaugh Blackberry and a rel Raspberry; 1: is 
quite hardy. The berries are enormous, of the size of the largest of the 
American Blackberries, which they resemble in form, but are deep reddish *% 
maroon in colour. The flavour is rich and sprightly, a mingling of the 
Raspberry and Blackberry, melting, and the fruit is without core. The 
berries are firm like Blackberries, and keep a long time on the bush, or alter 
being gathered, before spoiling. One of the great characteristics of this 
fruit is its earliness; it is red from six to eight weeks before other fruits of a 
similar character, and never gets diseased. ‘The plants are without the thorns 
of the Blackberry, but are covered with numerous red spines, and the canes, 
which are exceedingly prolific, are of vigcrous growth, semi-trailing in habit, 
and clothed with dark green, large, leathery leaves, For jam and _ jelly 
making this fruit is really invaluable. We have ourselves made jam from the 
fruit each year; it is delicious, and not to be surpassed for richness by any 
other preserve. Since we introduced this fruit into the United Kingdom it 
has become in great demand, not only for gardens, but for market.” 





WHITE FOXGLOVES AND SPANISH /RISES, 
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HERTFORDSHIRE, 


THE SEAT OF 


THE MARQUESS OF SALISBURY. 


a 





RULY, Hatfield is a noble house, with all the honours 
of age. But a great name at either end of its history 
has advanced its fame out of all proportion, until, for 
the sake of two of its lords, it has come to be reckoned 
by some the nonpareil of all English country seats. As 

for the lands and lordship of Hatfield, they have been a rich 
estate to be coveted these thousand years. A Saxon king gave them 
to an Ely monastery, and, when Domesday Book was made, the 
Abbot of Ely was written down here as lord of this great manor, 
its broad fields furrowed by many ploughs and its forest trees that 
dropped acorns and beech mast for the two thousand hogs driven 
by Gurth and his fellows under the green bough. In the next 
generation it was a bishop who lorded Hatfield from Ely, and 
thereafter this Hatfield has been Bishops Hatfield, if you would 
name it apart from other Hatfields up and down England. It 
has never been sold nor forfeited since its history began, having 
changed its lords but twice* and then by fair barter. Of the 
Bishops of Ely there is a memorial here in the gables and twisted 
-himneys, the long roof and the turret seen in our pictures beyond 
the phlox in bloom. John Morton is named as the builder of 
this old palace of Hatfield, Parker, and others following him, 
giving 1478 as the date of it. But Morton was not a bishop 
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until the year following, and, if he built Hatfield, his work must 
lie between 147g, when he was elected to the See, and 1483, when 
King Richard sent him to the Tower ; for Bosworth Vield brought 
him by a short road to Canterbury, the Chancellorship and a red 
hat. He was, however, a mighty builder, who left his mark in 
the Fens during his few years of the bishopric, and he may well 
have built here as elsewhere on the lands of the See. A later 
bishop, Dr. Thomas Goodricke-—you see his large face still ona 
tomb-slab in Ely Cathedral—after the monasteries were dissolved, 
gave King Henry all the Hatfield lordship and manor for the site 
of Icklington Priory and other lands nearer to his Ely palace. 
Thereafter Hatfield bears a great part in the Tudor chapter of 
history. Edward VI. was first a king within the walls of the old 
palace, his uncle Hertford bringing him hence, so some say, to 
London before King Harry’s death was known to the people. In 
the next reign the Princess Elizabeth was packed hither by her 
sister to the charge of Sir Thomas Pope, a knight who gave his ward 
such a splendid Shrovetide merrymaking that his Royai mistress let 
him know very shortly that she misliked such follies. Hatfield sent 
out another sovereign to England when Queen Mary was dead ; for 
it was in Hatfield Old Palace that Queen Elizabeth held the first 
of her many Councils. Then it was that, riding with other 
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Ministers and Secretaries, Cecil came for the first time to 
Hatheld —Sir William Cecil, afterwards to be Lord Burghley, 
who, here on the lands where his race was to dwell, met the 
Queen in whose service two generations of Cecils were to mount 
so high. 

Half a century from that day a king’s whim made Hatfield 
the seat of Burghley’s son. In that time the house of Cecil had. 
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by sheer service to state and sovereign, raised itself to be a ruling 

power in the state. They are, indeed, a rare example of a 

family raised to high place by a clean genius for statecraft. They 

appear suddenly at the end of the Middle Ages, bringing nothing 

with them. The dawn of the Tudor period sees them start. 

Stripped for the race in this new age, which offers a career to a 

man of wit and industry, Davy Cyssell, the father of them all, 
) 
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comes forward with a_ light 

purse and a pedigree which 

may begin with lhimself. The 

author of these lines has been 

at some pains to prove that 

Lord Burghley’s belief in his 

kinship with Seycills, or 

Cyssells, of Allt yr Ynys, on | i 
the Welsh border of Here- » 
fordshire, had a base in fact. 
Yet these Seycills, although 
they came to be much glorified 
in herald’s parchments, seem, 
when sought at home, to be 
but yeomen or small gentry, 
who could at best find a 
grandfather for our Davy, 
leaving to Davy’s’ famous 
grandson the task of = dis- 
covering for them a long line 
of ancestors to the Conquest 
and beyond it. So truly were 
the Cecils the children of 
the Tudor age that the present 
writer has been able to show 
Davy Cyssell, their founder, 
marching in from Wales 
with the first Tudor king 
on his way to Bosworth 
Field. That Davy fought on 
that great day of the hunting of 
the White Boar there can be Copyright. 
little doubt, seeing that he is 
discovered in the first list of King Henry’s Yeomen of the 
Guard. He was written a yeoman by rank when Sir David 
Philippe, a Welsh knight of the Lancaster faction, settled him 
near himself at Stamford. Doubtless the yeoman was one of 
those tall men our Tudor kings loved to have about them, and 
Stamford soon fouad him a wife, the daughter of John Dycons of 
the Tabard inn, with a portion to her name. When she was in 
her grave Davy Cyssell looked a step higher, wedding the twice- 
widowed heir of a Lincolnshire squire. At Stamford he pushed 
forward from town councillor to alderman and mayor, and thence 
to be a member for the borough, a high sheriff of the county 
and escheator. All this time he had one foot in the Court, 
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setting down his yeoman’s halberd and taking up the mace of a 
sergeant-at-arms. With all this prosperity the soldier was 
untamed in him, and he had come to be an old man when we find 
a litigant wailing to the magistrates that Master Davy Cyssell had 
all but settled their dispute out of hand by drawing iron upon him. 
He died a squire, full of years, in 1541, according to “ Fuller’s 
Worthies,” with a grandson near him who was to be a peer of 
England. During his lifetime he had made Court interest for his 
son Richard, who from a king’s page became yeoman of the robes 
and gentleman of the privy chamber. Those about the king’s 
person in his day were like to profit by the fall of the monasteries, 
and Richard Cecil, as the name was then written, had his share 
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of the lands of Stamford Priory, St. Michael’s Nunnery and 
Croyland Abbey. Like his father, he married himself with care, 
and all was ready for the founding of a great family when. his 
and father might all have gone for naught when Will:am, a scholar 
at Cambridge, must needs wed the portionless daughter of a 
bedell’s widow, which widow had been reduced to keeping a 
Cambridge wine-shop. The mishap was soon repaired by the 
young wife’s death; and when her brother was the learned Sir 
John Cheke, always at King [:dward’s elbow, that early marriage 
may have stood William Cecil in good stead. If error it was, 
we may take it as the only one in the life of a born diplomatist. 
History will tell us how \Villiam Cecil mounted from Secretary 
of State under Edward VI. to be Lord of Burghley and Knight 
of the Garter under a Queen in whose service he died, worn out, her 
chief and wholly indispensable Minister for forty years. Ceci! 
influence 
could = make 
his son and 
heir Earl of 
Exeter and 
a Garter 
Knight, but 
from the first 
this son of the 
Cambridge 
marriage was 
not to be 
trained to his 
father’s task. 
On a_ travel- 
ling tutor’s 
report of him 
from Paris 
the  despair- 
ing fathet 
mourned him 
as “a spend- 
ing sot, only 
fit to keep a 
tennis - court.” 
But though 
Thomas Cecil 
despised books 
and was care- 
less of state- 
craft, he had 
the makings of — Copyright. 
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young son William made a false step. The work of grandfather 
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aman after old Davy Cyssell’s heart, for he was ever ready to 
volunteer where blows were going, for the Low Country campaigns 
or the Border wars, against Scots, Spaniards or Yor. shire rebels, 
and when the Armada was off our coast, Sir Thomas Cecil vas 
on an English ship’s quarter-deck. From him descend that elder 
line of Cecils who are still at their seat by Stamford town. ‘The 
Hatfield Cecils come from his younger brother Robert, the true 
heir of the great Burghley tradition. 

Robert Cecil, the builder of Hatfield, had all against him 
but his own staunch heart and sound wits. ‘his descendant of 
the fighting yeoman was a little creeping figure, dwarfish and 
crook-backed, with none of his father’s liberal learning and 
Renaissance culture. The son of Burghley’s marriage with that 
most learned lady Mistress Mildred Cooke, he enjoyed a great 
estate under a marriage settlement, but his expenses kept him 
poor. His kinsmen intrigued against him, and he had never the 
art of making 
friends. But, 
like his father, 
he had all the 
art of govern- 
ment in_ his 
fine wits, and 
though the 
dynasty 
changed and 
favourites 
went up and 
down, Robert 
Cecil held his 
seat unmoved. 
To Elizabeth 
he was_ her 
“elf,” to James 
the “pygmy” 
and the “‘iittle 
beagle”; but 
the querulous 
old Queen and 
the wastrel 
King gave the 
reins to be 
held by this 
elf andpygmy, 
who had _ all 
administration 
in his hands 
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his father, dropped for weariness, dying not in his new palace of road to it. But in 1606 the Earl had for his guests at ‘heobalds 
Hatfield, but in a mean house at Marlborough, a traveller who King James and King Christian his brother-in-law, giving them 
could not follow his journey any further. He had founded a such good cheer within door and such sport without that James 
second peerage, having revived for himself the noble title of coveted the house and park and wheedled them from a man who, a 
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Salisbury, the earldom of William Longsword and the King- courtier from the cradle, could refuse nothing to anointed Majesty. 
maker, ‘To house the new race of earls which should spring Theobalds was to James’s mind a seat for a crowned king. 
from him he built this hall of Hatfield. Theobalds was his first He dwelt with loving words upon this place, “so convenient fot 
b Seat, a great house built by his father, whose walls have long princely sport and recreation,” with its park of red fallow deer, 
ago gone down, though shabby Theobalds Road still shows the and was in gracious mood over the subject, who could, on 
F 
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Majesty's broad hint, “ most willingly and dutifully” make offer 
of Theobalds, “ preferring his Majesty’s health and contentment 
before any private respects of his own.” But the dutiful Minister 
must not go houseless, and, therefore, by a patent of 1607 the 
manor of Hatfield with the palace, with Hatfield Wood, Innings 
Park and Middle Park, were once again pieces in a king’s bargain 
with a subject. Having thus bartered away his father’s house 
the Earl must have a seat in the new style, the old palace of the 
Bishops Hatfield, four-square about a courtyard, being a relic of 
those earlier times for which the Jacobean age had deep contempt. 
He must have great rooms and broad windows, as much glass as 
wall, with a touch of the Italian taste in the ornaments. New 
Hatfield House was planned by the Earl in committee, not with 
architects and builders, but with three earls who knew what 
should belong to an earl’s dwelling. The Earl of Suffolk, who 
had covered Essex fields with the halls and courts of that vast 
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pile which was Audley End, was 
the first of these counsellors, 
the Earl of Worcester the 
second, while the third was 
Henry, Earl of Southampton, 
William Shakespeare’s patron, 
With their help the main lines 
were laid down. Hatfield 
should be on the E plan, a long 
run of building with a middle 
entry looking due south between 
massive wings. There was 
nothing left but to seek a 
builder, and, having found 
Thomas Limminge, to set him 
at once to work on a _ house 
whose glass and stone, iron- 
work and woodwork and the 
like would be supplied by a 
dozen contracts. Glazier and 
stonemason, smith and _ joiner, 
painter and plumber would 
send each his men for their 
own share of the labour. With 
all the cares of the State on his 
back, the Earl remained his own 
architect, Limminge following 
the first “ plot’’ of the house, 
directed by a stream of letters 
from his patron and now and 
again badgered by a surveyor 
sent down to learn why they 
needed so many bricks or how it came that the glazing was delayed. 
In July, 1611, the builder reports that the work is all but 
ended, and that the new palace of Hatfield will soon be ready for 
occupation. But the great little Minister was to have no joy of 
his fine house, to keep no house-warming there for his neigh- 
bours. Within a month of that report from Hatfield, Theodore 
Mayerne, his cunning French physician, had examined my lord 
and found the signs of death upon him. In the spring he. came 
indeed to Hatfield, but by slow stages in a hearse, to be laid 
quietly in his new vault. After him, his son, the second Earl, 
made Hatfield his dwelling, and ever since it has been the seat of 
the race. But many generations were to pass before a lord of 
Hatfield was again at the State’s helm. The second Earl's rank 
and consequence made him something of a figure during the 
Commonwealth, which voted him a marquessate while he sat in 
the Commons. James, the fourth Earl, is remembered only 
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for his desperate shuffling when William of Orange was on the 
high seas; and his son, for his marriage with the heir of Tuftons, 
Cavendishes and Ogles. ‘They live retired as though Hatfield 
were a house of religion, until the sixth Earl leaves hardly a 
trace of his sixty-six years of life save parish register entries of 
his christening and death and of his marriage with the rector’s 
sister. After him came a certain reaction. His son, noted at 
the end of George IJI.’s reign as “a specimen of the gentleman 
of the last generation,” was created a Marquess, and took some 
part in public affairs. The Marchioness, whose youth lingers 
upon a glorious canvas by Reynolds, hunted the Hatfield Hounds 
until, at seventy-eight, she could no longer face the leap at a gate. 
A merciless fate spared the neck of this staunch huntress, who died 
terribly, burned in her room by a fire which wrecked the west wing 
of Hatfield. How her grandson brought back all the honours of 
the house, and how Hatfield came once again to be a statesman’s 
renowned seat, is a history that is still in all men’s minds. 

High over the main entry of the house one sees the date 
of 1611, the date at which an end was made of its building, and 
Hatfield in the mass is still a fair picture of the house which left 
Limminge’s hands. The accounts for the building check 
each contractor’s share, and by them we may even note that 
there were once eight-and-forty of those stone lions seen 
against the sky above the date, cut by the same hand that 
cut the open work of the roof and the heads of the pillars. But 
this front, which looks due southward, has had more than its 
share of the vicissitudes of a house. lestoration after ill years 
of neglect has here amounted almost to 
rebuilding, although the work follows the 
old lines and the south front remains the 
E front characteristic of its age. The 
porch is perhaps its best feature, a 
medley of the styles—Ionic pillars over 
the Doric pillars, and Corinthian pillars 
to flank the great coat of armsof the Earl, 
with its Garter and supporting lions, its 
crest of the morion above a sheaf of 
arrows. The clock-tower, with its cupola 
and vane, may be later, but seems to 
have suffered little from the changes 
which, within the last two or three 
generations, filled in the Doric arcade 
of this front with a somewhat clumsy 
lattice-work of stone. All the length of 
this front: between the wings runs the 
long gallery, the pride of Hatfield; a 
noble room, indeed, although much has 
been made new within it, the fretted 
ceiling being a restoration of that for 
which the Earl’s plasterer was paid. 
The marble hall, the chief room of the 
northern front, has also been restored 
and decorated; but it has the screen 
entry and the gallery which, in spite of 
foreign influence, the English builder 
could not bring himself to surrender. 
Adjoining the hall is the great staircase 
found in all houses of this date, with dog-gates at the foot of it to 
keep Tray, Blanche and Sweetheart from ‘coursing the upper 
storeys, and with monumental newel-posts, each, like those at 
Blickling, a base for a carved wooden figure. In the north-east 
wing, beyond the hall, was prepared a 
chamber long known as King James's 
room, the mantel-piece fashioned as a 
shrine for a bronze figure of the 
Solomon of Britain, the patron of the 
house. The Earl’s house, as we have 
said, shows best in the mass, where its 
red gables, picked out with stone dress- 
ings, are seen over gardens and green 
trees. A closer view asserts that the 
details want the domestic beauty of 
Tudor work, witness the clumsy chim- 
neys, while the pure proportions of the 
true Renaissance have not been 
attained. In his gardens the Ear! left 
a better memorial. Like his kinsman 
Bacon, and like most of the great 
builders of his age, he loved a garden, 
and the gardens of Hatfield are as 
beautiful now as when Samuel Pepys, 
ona cold July day, with thick woollen 
stockings under his boots, walked 
through them and pronounced them 
“such as I never saw in my life; nor 
so good flowers, nor so great goose- 
berries as big as nutmegs.” On a later 
visit the ingenuous Pepys was less con- 
cerned with the gardens than with a 
pretty dog of the Earl's, which followed 
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at his heels. He went away sadly, for he wouid fain have stolen 
that pretty dog, but safe opportunity was wanting. 

A garden that has been a garden for three centuries and 
more has a quality that no new planting, however skilful, can give. 
There are trees here which foreign sovereigns sent oversea to 
the great Secretary—the old mulberries are among the most aged 
in England. The privy garden keeps its arcaded hedge south, east 
and north for shelter, the grass plots follow the lines laid down 
by philosophers who planned gardens for their meditations. The 
maze and other toys of the topiarian artist are not wanting. Beyond 
all this is the great park to give the gardens their due remoteness 
from the world, the park with its legends of great Elizabeth’s quiet 
days. For his empaling Hatfield wood as a park a doggerel 
rhyme remembers the Earl who, after building Hatfield and laying 
out its gardens, found that a narrow chamber in the parish church 
would serve all his need. OswaLp Barron. 


THE KING AS FARMER. 


NCE more, as we have the pleasure of recording in 
another part of the paper, King Edward VII. has 
shown himself a very capable farmer. It was 
scarcely possible for him to rival his brilliant doings 
of last year ; but, nevertheless, the number of prizes 

taken to Windsor may well have excited the envy of some 
of the less fortunate competitors. And these successes were 
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achieved, it need scarcely be said, in classes of animals that 
are typically English—Hereford, Shorthorn and Devon cattle 
and Southdown sheep. After all is said and done, there 
still remains the fact that the people of this country are 
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decidedly agricultural in their 
tastes, even if there has been 
a diminution in the actual 
number of those engaged in 
husbandry. John Bull is gene- 
rally and very properly repre- 
sented in foreign caricatures as 
a stout and sturdy member of 
the agricultural interest. Some- 
times one would take him for ouse mouse 
a farmer, and sometimes for 
the squire; but very seldom 
indeed is he given any repre- 
sentation that would lead people 
to suppose he belonged to the 
town. Despite the very great 
change that Great Britain has sue0 
undergone in its transition from 
an almost exclusively agricul- 
tural country into a commercial 
one, the country type is still the 
one that is most popular, and 
which our people delight most 
to honour. 

At the great National 
Show at Smithfield, the King 
competed in the classes for 
Devon, Hereford, Shorthorn, 
Highland and Dexter cattle, 
and he was successful in carry- 
ing away five first, five second 
and three third prizes. It is 
evident, therefore, that, agri- 
culturaily speaking, he is 
following closely in the foot- 
steps of his father and mother. dates nteabe 
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The illustrations that we show 
to-day will remind many of 
the extraordinary interest that 
Prince Albert developed in cattle-breeding. It was one of 
the many ways in which he set himself after his marriage 
to enter thoroughly into the life of the English people, and 
he took to it as naturally as he had done to sport and 
other favourite occupations of Englishmen. No doubt he 
acted under the very best possible advice; at any rate, no long 
period had elapsed before the herd at \Vindsor began to 
evince signs of its great superiority. At that time shorthorns in 
england were nearly all English - that is to say, animals of the 
Booth and 
Bates types 
It was not 
till much 
later that 
the idea of 
introducing 
crosses 
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FLEMISH FARM; GROUND PLAN. 


FLEMISH FARM: ELEVATION. 


from Scotland occurred to the chief herdsman of Queen Victeria. 
It was not only in selecting good stock on which to found his herd 
that Prince Albert showed his sagacity; but he also set about 
erecting with equal skill the buildings that are necessary on a 
stock farm. Although they have stood for something like three- 
quarters of a century, they are as solid and firm to-day as when 
they were built. Among other things they show how, in early 
Victorian days, experts knew as much about the housing of cattle 
as is known to-day. The yards and sheds are, indeed, admirably 
devised, It is evident that the constructors bore in mind all the 
elements that go to make first-rate buildings for cattle. What 
is required first is that each animal should have an adequate supply 
of fresh air; secondly, that facilities for feeding with as little 
labour as possible should be given with a free hand; thirdly, 
that cattie not only require fresh air, but a certain amount of 
exercise if they are to be kept healthy. These are facts well under- 
stood at Windsor, and it is one of the sights of the place when 
the men lead out the great 

beasts to daily exercise; but it 

= 7 is recognised that even in their 

homes they should not be over- 

crowded or cramped, and a 
study of the illustrations which 
we lay before the reader will 
demonstrate how carefully this 
point has been thought out. 
The majority of farmers, we 
imagine, will also study the 
ground plan of the Flemish 
arm with delight and instruc- 
tion. Here are the requisite 
conveniences for storing food 
in the neighbourhood where it 
is to be used, and also of so 
lodging the cattle-man that he 
‘Coins is invariably at hand when 
needed. Covered passages are 
made also, so that he can go 
about his task in the roughest 
weather without undue expo- 
sure. These are all signs that 
a sound and practical intelli- 
peg: ENCE Wass brought to bear 
upon the formation of these two 
suptenenrs homesteads, the Shaw ‘arm 
and the Flemish Farm. It is 
well known also that Prince 
Albert was keenly interested in 
the various developments that 
the agriculture of his time was 
undergoing, and had he lived 
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would probably have followed them with increasing zeal. Tiis 
was one of the ambitions which the widowed Queen loyally tried 
to carry out just asif her husband had been alive. The cattle at 
Windsor won renewed glory in her reign, and eventually came to 
be recognised as belonging to one of the best herds, if not the very 
best herd,in the United Kingdom. She, too, has passed away now, 


4 BOOK 


F it be true, as we think it is, that a novelist should hold the 
mirror up to Nature, and trust that the truth of the reflection 
should ensure the truth cf the moral, without any conscious 
attempt to propagate opinion on the part of the artist, there 
is much fault to be found with The Fruit of the Tree (Mac- 

millan). By the aggressiveness of the opinions she has expressed, 
Mrs. Eaith Wharton invites and even challenges controversy. 
That which forms the pivot of the story will probably encounter 
a great deal of opposition. Bald!y stated, the question discussed 
is whether there are circumstances in which a medical attendant 
may provide a suffering patient with “an emergency exit.” 
Mrs. Wharton adroitly leads up to a situation in which a practical 
answer must be given. One of her more important characters 
is a modern trained nurse. She is typical of a class developed 


within living memory. Justine is young, well-born, intelligent, 


enthusiastic and self-reliant. John Ambherst, the hero of the 
piece, himself suggests the solution within the pages of the first 
chapter when she is attending a mill-hand grievously injured by 
an accident : 


**T know what I should do if I could get anywhere near Dillon—give 
him an overdose of morphine, and let the widow collect his life-assurance and 
make a fresh start.” 

She looked at him curiously, ** Should you, I wonder ?” 

‘* Tf I saw him suffering as you see it, and knew the circumstances as | 
know them, I believe I should feel justified — He broke off. ‘* In you 
work, don’t you ever feel tempted to set a poor devil free ?” 

She mused, ‘One might . . . but perhaps the professional instinct 
to save would always come first.” 

‘To save what ? When all the good of life is gone.” 

‘* I dare say,” she said, ** poor Dillon would do it himself if he could — 
when he realises that all the gocd is gone.” 


‘This is the thesis Mrs. Edith Wharton, with the accomplished 
skill of a fine novelist, works out. Her arguments are stated in 
these few sentences. It is assumed that the survivers, in this 
case a widow and cluldren, would be better for being relieved of 
a burden, that death is the humane way to end hopeless suffering, 
and that the patient himself would choose it when he recognises 
that “all the good of life is gone.” With this sinister argument 
ringing in his ears, the reader embarks on his expedition to solve 
an intricate but skilfully developed plot. To all appearance the 
authoress loses sight of the hints thus casually dropped. Bright, 
well-conceived scenes of love, jealousy, rivalry and philanthropy 
are made to pass before our eyes. ‘The nurse-girl plays but a 
subordinate part therein, yet we are not allowed to forget her 
existence, and towards the end her hold upon our attention 
increases till she dominates the entire stage. In order to get 
quickly to the answer we must ask the reader to take a good deal 
lor granted, including the brief fancy that led to a marriage 
between John Amherst and the fair young widow who owned the 
mill in which he had been an under-manager. The happiness 
does not endure long. John and his wife have married iu 
haste to repent at leisure. They are two people good in 
themselves but unfitted to each other, and their creator 
proceeds remorselessly to take away from the woman all 
“the good of life.’ Her child by this man dies, and after 
tbis the dissensions between them assume an acute form, 
Hopeless estrangement takes place and he leaves her. 
Such hope of a reconciliation as she may have nourished is 
destroyed when, by divination, she understands that although 
Amberst and Justine have never formulated their feelings to them- 
selves, and far less to each other, they are in love. Her spiritual 
life is wrecked, and now the unpitying authoress has to produce a 
corresponding physical catastrophe. Mrs. Amherst, against all 
advice, takes out the very spirited mare, [mpulse, on an evening 
of hard frost and meets with an accident. Wetake Mrs. Wharton’s 
medical knowledge on trust; it is of no consequence to the 
principle involved. ‘he verdict of the surgeons was that Mrs. 
Amherst was suffering from ‘dislocation and fracture of the 
fourth vertebra, with consequent injury to the spinal cord.” 
It was impossible to get a message to the absent husband-—he 
had gone on an expedition to study the possibilities of cotton- 
growing in South Africa; but the medical men endeavoured to 
keep her alive till his return. Lor the purpose of her argument, 
Mrs. Wharton is compelled to insist on the pain and azony ot 
ihe patient. A clever, ambitious young doctor, with all the 
discoveries of modern science at his back, finds it a great 
ambition and a congenial task to keep alive the spark of life. And 
he has a good patient, young, strong, with an excellent consti- 
tution, But the pain is unbearable. Here is described one of 


Of 
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and the King fills the réle she played so well. He went through 
a very good apprenticeship at Sandringham, whence he sent 
forth animals that went far to rival those of Windsor itself. He 
must have found Norfolk a very great change from what he 
had known at Windsor, yet there is nowhere in England where 
their stamina has been more improved. 


THE WEEK. 


the arguments against taking human life set forth by a sincere 
young clergyman : 

**In such cases,” 
of recovery.” 

**So [ understand.” 

‘* Even if there were, it would probably be death-in-life: complete 
paralysis of the lower bo iy.’ 

He shuddered. ‘‘ A dreadful fate! She was so gay and active——” 

‘* Ves—and the struggle with death, for the next few weeks, must involve 
incessant suffering frightful suffering perhaps vainly 

‘*T feared so,” he murmured, his kind face paling. 

‘Then why co you thank Heaven that modern science has found such 
wonderful ways of prolonging life ?” 

He raised his head with a start and their eyes met. Ile saw that the 
nurse’s face was pale and calm—almost judicial in its composure—and his 
self-possession returned to him, ‘‘As a Christian,” he answ red, with his 
slow smile, ** I can hardly do otherwise ! ” 

Justine continued to consider him thoughtfully. ** The men of the older 
generation—clergymen, I mean,” 
‘*would of course take that view—musi take it. But the conditions are so 
‘changed—so many undreamed-of means of prolonging —life—prolonging 
suffering—have been discovered and applied in the last few years, that | 
i wondered in my profession one often wonders . . . 

“*T understand,” he rejoined sympathetically, forgetting his youth and 
his inexperience in the simple desire to bring solace to a troubled mind. ‘* I 


she said in a low tone, ‘‘ there is practically no chance 


’ 


” 


she went on in a low, controlled voice, 


” 


understand your fecling—but you need have no doubt. Human life is sacred, 
and the fact that, even in this materialistic age, science is continually 
struggling to preserve and prolcng it, shows—very beautifully 1 think—how 
all things work together to fulfil the Divine Will.” 

“Then you believe that the Divine Will delights in mere pain—imeree 
meaningless animal suffering—for its own sake ?” 

‘*Surely not; but for the sake of the spiritual life that may be 
mysteriously wrung out of it.” 

Justine bent her puzzled brows on him. = ‘* I could understand that view 
of moral suflering—or even of physical pain moderate enough to leave the 
mind clear, and to call forth qualities of endurance and renunciation, Bui 
where the body has been crushed to a pulp, and the mind is no more than a 
machine for the registering of sense impressions of physical anguish, of what 
use can such suffering be to its owner—or to the Divine Will?” 

The young rector looked at her sadly, almost severely. ‘* There, Miss 
Brent, we touch on inscrutable things, and human reason must leave the 
answer to faith.” 

Justine pondered. ‘* So that—one may say—Christianity recognises no 
exceptions——?”’ 

** None—none, 


” 


its authorised exponent pronounced emphatically. 


Several heartrending scenes follow, each intended to deepen 
the conviction that the woman's days were of intolerable anguish 
and that it would be a mercy to end them. “ Tears were forced 
from her by the dread of being kept alive.” The nurse was 
seized by a dull despair, “ every hopeful symptom pointed, in her 
mind, only to a longer period of useless suffering.” So the 
time passed. When the patient was not in anguish she was 
stupefied by narcotics. At the sixteenth day the anaesthetics 
began to fail and the pain increased. We cannot quote the words 
in which Mrs. Wharton describes the culminating agony. It is 
sufficient to say that Justine administered an extra dose of 
morphia and the patient slept for ever. The rest of the book, 
though ostensibly a love story, anda very well-toid and enthralling 
one, is, in essence, a defence of the deed. 

The question now to be asked is whether Mrs. Wharton, 
with her undeniable skill and power and tact, has won us to her 
affirmative. Our reply is, No. lor, taking away the pomp of 
circumstance, the argument amounts to this, that the powers 
of life and death should be vested in a nurse-girl. We have the 
highest admiration for the modern highly-educated, well-trained 
nurse, and regard her as a very high product of civilisation; but, 
at the best, her business is to carry out the directions of her 
superiors, the medical men. In this case there were two, and they 
were divided in opinion as to the patient’s chance of recovery. tis 
a very dangerous doctrine to preach that the highest-minded nurse- 
girl should be empowered to take such a course whenever she 
thought a case absolutely hopeless. We leave out the moral 
argument of the clergyman altogether and consider the matter only 
from the practical side. It is surely in the conduct of such cases as 
this that medical men make progress. ‘The science which prolongs 
life always contains a potentiality of saving it. ‘ Hopeless” is a 
word that has been responsible for much nervelessness and 
fatalism in the past: 1s Mrs. Wharton not trying to engrave it 
over the future? That such a verdict should be pronounced by 
a nurse is absurd. The anxieties of illness would be increased 
tenfold if the patient believed that either nurse or doctor had the 
power to force him along an “‘emergency exit.” 
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SHOOTING. 


PARTRIDGE-DRIVING. 
By a HEAD KEEPER. 

OW that shooting-men prefer driving to walking up 
birds in the roots and stubbles, a few words from 
one who has reduced that species of sport to its sim- 
plest form may not be regarded as out of place. The 
writer was an under-keeper near Newmarket when 

partridge-driving first came into vogue; it was evolved from the 
habit, when birds were marked down in grass or stubbles,” of 
sending a keeper and some beaters round so as to give the guns 
a chance of hiding at the back of some hedge and getting a shot 
as the birds came over, and, in addition, as a means of bringing 
the partridges on to ground about to be traversed. It reduces the 
walking for the guns to a minimum, it increases the bag and 
it certainly prevents there being so many wounded birds. A good 
keeper wishes to see his birds crumpled up. In driving it is either 
hitor miss; to a novice it is no easy thing tohit a driven partridge 
coming down the wind, and for those sportsmen who have become 
used to driven birds walking up has lost its charm. Whether the 
shoot is large or small, the driving of partridges well ought to 
present no difficulty to the gamekeeper of ordinary intelligence. 
Where quantities of root crops are cultivated it is very easy, 
as the writer hopes toshow. But alldepends upon the wind. In 
some districts, notably those near the seashore, there are 
prevailing winds which, to an experienced eye, give no uncertain 
signs of what may be expected. Toa new keeper coming fresh 
into the district the lean of the trees and their boughs helps to 
show from which way the autumn and winter blasts hail. In 
the place where the writer pens these lines (on the Solway 
Firth) the prevailing winds are from the westward. Conversa- 
tions with the farmers and labourers also give the new keeper 
a key to the lie of the land. Due allowance must be made 
before the shoot commences for both these facters. In arrang- 
ing for beaters, pick one or two old hands, who know the ground 
and its boundaries well, as flankmen; explain lucidly to them 
what is expected of them, and show that confidence is placed in 
them. This does much to enlist a wideawake interest in the 
shoot. Arrange with the beaters to be at a certain place at the 
given time if the wind blows from such and such a quarter. At 
the specified time have all beaters in line formation, with their 
backs to the wind, on the border or march whence the start is 
made. If there is an under-keeper or keepers, let one keep 
back, with a good retriever for lost birds, marking the posi- 
tion with a piece of white card, of which several should be 
carried in the pocket to show him where the wounded or 
dead bird was marked as having fallen. This saves delay and 
the stepping of many feet over the scent of the bird, which tends 
so to obstruct the dog’s work. If possible, let the keeper in 
charge of the beaters blow his whistle loudly as birds are seen to 
rise towards where the guns are hidden. ‘This saves unnecessary 
shouting, though the beaters are yet to be born who neglect to 
shout and yell when a hare cr rabbit gets up. The placing of 
the guns is a most important item. In some places the best 
positions for sport happen to be where the hedges are lowest, and 
the keeper must use a wise discretion, Where there is a good 
acreage of root crops there ought to be no cifficulty. Place the 
guns at the end hedge of a root-field on the leeward side, facing 
the wind and the beaters. This is most important in all part- 
ridge-driving. The beaters have brought the birds.down in 
front of them; they are in the roots. Now let the line be 
kept steady, with flankmen, who should carry larcer flags 
than the remainder, slightly advanced. The birds will 
get up from roots better than from stubbles, fallows or 
grass jands, and will give the guns more time for reloading. 
Let the beaters go slower through roots than on the other 
fields. It is natural that they should do so, ewing to the greater 
obstruction in their path. On arrival at the hedge where the 
guns have been concealed, let the beaters sit down on the leeward 
side and smoke their pipes and wait until the order to advance 
again comes. The men appreciate the slight rest, and even 
beaters are human. If they work well on a large shoot such rests 
are helpful ere the day is done. The guns are then taken round 
as quietly as possible to the next position at the end of another 
field of roots, and the beaters spring up and work as before. On 
no occasion let anyone try cross-wind experiments ; failures are 
certain with side winds. “ Just for once,” says someone. Just 
that once spoils the whole thing. Both keepers and beaters 
get careless; the lesson of going with their backs to the wind 
is taught them in vain. Partridge-driving should be called wind 
driving. Tl creis only one way to drive the “little brown bird,” 
and that is down wind. 

On the estate where the writer is there are fair root crops 
on the boundary, and consequently there is little difficulty, In such 
case let there be notinkering experiment in endeavouring to bring the 
birds back by circling manceuvres ; they wiil not have it, and you 
will send the partridges over the border. Even so, they will go 


eventually back to their own fields, in the teeth of a gale of wind, 
but it shows bad workmanship. Only two courses are open to 
the keeper who knows his work. The first is to stop both guns 
and beaters at the last drive and let the birdsrest quietly where they 
are until all is over for the day. The second, and the better, is to 
take all guns and beaters round, as far round as can conveniently 
be done, for it must be borne in mind that the partridges ought 
to be thicker there than anywhere; they have been brought over 
the guns from the opposite side of the shoot, or, bar mistakes, 
should have been. Now line up guns and beaters, facing the 
wind this time, on the border, and walk up those birds in the 
old-fashioned way. Good sport ought to be made thus, and the 
birds are driven back home again, a little mixed up perhaps, but 
this is to the benefit of the drive. -Partridges net absolutely 
related have been introduced to each other, and this leads to 
better mating in the spring. If a partridge-drive is conducted 
as it should be, only that one root-field should be walked by 
the guns, as perchance, next shooting day, if the wind blows 
from another quarter, that border field will be the starting- 
place for the beaters. There need be no fear of failure 
if the plan of campaign is right. It is the alterations of the 
plans which spoil the sport. Lastly, see there 1s no waiting and 
stopping about for one solitary bird; the writer has seen a whole 
field of guns and beaters kept for half-an-hour groping and 
peeping about for a bird, stepping over the ground and spoiling 
scent for the best dog on earth, and possibly the said bird was a 
full half-mile away. More sport is spoiled by this than any other 
cause under the sun. If a bird is marked to fall, well and good— 
find it. But, as every keeper knows, there are guns who 
will persist that a bird has fallen dead at such and such 
a place, and all join to find that bird, which has probably 
used its legs in a pretty lively manner. If a gamekeeper is 
worth his salt, be knows the ground both by night and by day, 
and he knows how to shoot it, or he has no business there. 
The wisest require a hint sometimes, and are glad to accept it, 
and work on it, too; but the old saying that ‘too many cooks 
spoil the broth” is never better exemplified than in driving 
partridges over guns. 

Of course, it is not everyone who is as well placed as the 
writer of this article, who has perhaps 500 acres or more of root 
crops on the shoot (though they will not be shot over this season), 
But even where they are not grown in such quantity partridge- 
driving ought to present no difficulty if use is made of such root- 
fields as do exist. In their absence lucerne or clover crops 
present the best fields from which to push the birds over guns; but 
woebetide the unfortunate keepers who exist on the grass lands of 
the Midlands, where neither food nor cover is cultivated for 
partridges. Where the birds can come from must puzzle even 
the vivid imagination of the man who lets such a shoot for 
partridges, let alone the shooting tenant who is landed with such 
country. 


SIX TEEN-BORES. 
AN increasing tendency to use the 16-bore in preference to the 12-bore has 
been very noticeable during the present scason, The relative merits of the 
two and of the smaller 20-bore have been the topic of much notice in these 
columns from time to time, the special value of the 20-bore for snipe-shooting 
being particularly emphasised. It is probable enough that the lighter gun 
may be more easy to the hand of one man and the heavier to that of another, 
apart from all question of the difference in their killing circles; but the 
general opinion is that the lighter gun can be brought to bear on the object 
aimed at more quickly than the heavier—possibly, also, in some hands at 
least, more accurately. Thus the disadvantage of the smaller killing circle 
may be more than comp.nsated. The medium 16-bore is, however, the weapon 
which seems to be likely to have the greatest vogue in the future, and even 
to beat what may almost be called the standard 12-bore. The killing circle and 
the closeness of pattern are almost the same. It is to be noticed, also, that 
with the 12-bore the fash‘on is to use lighter charges, I0z. of shot taking 
the place of the former ounce and an eighth or a quarier, 
THE TWENTY-BORE. 

Many a man who has been given a 20-bore as a boy, gone on to 
the 12-bore when he came to man’s strength, and used the larger weapon 
throughout his shooting life, has been heard to regret towards the close of it 
that he had not stuck to the lighter gun throughout, It may be that success 
is magnified by the interval of years, but to many of us it seems that we have 
never shot so well as with those first guns. Their handiness for the rabbit, 
which is the most usual quarry of the boy, is not to be denied. A great 
many have given up this first love of their gunning life in consequence of a 
feeling of rather false shame—as if the use of the ‘‘twenty,” when others 
were shooting with ‘‘twelves,” implied the claim to be a better shot 
than the average. Also, cn those days of being ‘‘a little off,” which 
come even to the best, the -advice of those Job’s comforters who 
say, ‘‘Why, of course, ny dear fellow, you are handicapping yoursel! 
with that silly little gun,” cannot fail of its effect on anyone not well 
satisfied with his own opinion. For the moment, however, the coming bore 
is the sixteen, not the twenty. It may be remembered, by those who are old 
enough, that in the old muzzle-loading days a very favourite bore was the 
fourteen, now never seen. As for the danger in having twelves and twenties 
in the same gunroom—to which some attention has been called lately—that 
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there is a chance of a 20-bore cartridge being slipped into the breach of 
a twelve and lodging down the barrel, with the effect of a snap from the 
trigger at the first pull, a 12-bore cartridge being then put in and the gun 
fired, with the result of a burst barrel at the second attempt—the answer 
ought to be that such careless mixing of the cartridges never should take 
place. Still, accidents do happen, and there is no question that 
increased care is necessary where there is even the remotest chance of such a 
fatal mistake. 
WEASELS AND STOATS. 

A correspondent writes to us with reference to a former article suggesting 
that a ‘vermin commission ” was badly needed, to enquire into the relative 
villainy or innocence of different doubtful characters—jays; weasels, stoats 
and so on. One of the points made in that article was that the stoat was 
much more *‘ verminous ” than the weasel—that is to say, that he was much 
mcre destructive of game, and that he did not, as the weasel does, balance 
his iniqu ties by the killing of other vermin. Our correspondent, writing 
from a country where stoats are more than commonly plentiful, supports very 
strongly the view that stoats are useless as destroyers of rats, whereas weasels 
will attack and kill them. It is difficult, of course, to establish such a 
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negative as that the stoats will never kill rats, but his evidence is strong. 
For one thing, he says that he knows a_ bank infested with 
rats on ground where stoats are se numerous (it is close to large 
unpreserved coverts, that -it is scarcely possible to believe that the rats 
could live so comfortably in the midst of them if they really were rat-killers. 
He also speaks of a friend of his at the same place having watched the rats 
and a stoat in the evening moving about quite close to each other, each 
kind going about its own business apparently taking no notice of the other, 
the rats showing no fear of the stoat, nor the stoat any disposition to attack 
the rats. He concludes, in fact, that the stoat is a very cowardly animal, 
as compared with the weasel, which is afraid of nothing, and instances the 
fact that a stoat bolts very readily from a ferret. Probably, however, a 
weasel will always do this too, unless in defence of a fa: ily, when it fears 
nothing. But then a weasel is very much smaller. The final villainy of the 
stoat, according to the writer, is that, like the fox, it kills for the sake of 
killing, murdering many more victims than it has any design of preying on. 
Probably, however, it has a suck at the blood of each, which is its supreme 
delight. 

[FURTHER NOTES ON SHOOTING WILL BE FOUND ON OUR LATER PAGES. | 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep BY Horace HUTCHINSON. 


LookinG To St. ANDREWSs. 

OR the moment the golfers eye, when he permits it to wander 
from the ball, is much disposed to take the line of St. Andrews— 
a very pious direction — for the double reason that the whole 
golfing world is interested in the struggles which the St. Andrews 
folk are making to escape the tangle of congestion in which 
all their courses are involved in the summer and autumn 
months, and also because we are in a state of patient waiting to know what 
the outcome is to be of the deliberations of the wise men in council over 
the Rules of Golf. America is interested in this too, for its opinion is being 
taken and will weigh in the result. Point has been put to one of the special 
American requirements—namely, that the man who tees his ball one inch 
outside the teeing marks shall not suffer sheer disqualification—by the fact 
that protest was lodged against Mr. Michael Scott for the Australian 
championship because he did exactly this thing. The antipodean authorities 
seem to have stiffened their necks, very properly, and declined to accept the 
objection. But there the rule is. The whole matter, however, is in the lap 
of the gcds who sit at St. Andrews, and the world waits ; and as for the con- 
gestion, it is fine to see how the Town Council is taking the interest of the 
links to heart, and actually ‘‘ commencing green-keeping.” Town Councillor 
Rutherford, at the late meeting of the Council, said he thought the green- 
keeper would destroy the finer grasses by the chemicals he was using. But 
the Provost, douce man, cried, ‘*E’en let him be,” and more or less 
intimated that the official greenkeeper, Hamilton, to whom—a solid fact— 
the green owes a great debt, most likely krew as much about his business as 
they did. What a sign of grace and wisdom it is in the Scot that he always 

chooses the ‘*‘ douce ” man for his ‘* Provost.” 

CHANGE OF THE BRAID HILLS Course. 

English golfers, as a rule, will be left cold by the announcement of a 
change, which looks very much as if it would mean a temporary curtailment 
ef the course, on the Braid Hills. Yet no one who has seen the extra- 
ordinary drama enacted on that green on a crowded day can doubt 
that it will lead to a _ considerable elevation of the Scottish 
temperature. I know my limitations far too well to think of trying to 
describe it. I am not Dante nor Mr, Joseph Conrad, and this is at once an 
inferno and typhoon of golf. The green is in a sense public, being the feued 
property of the Edinburgh Corporation. Twopence a round is the charge for 
play, and it is said officiaily that only 2,000 golfers a week play there. It 
looks much more like 2,000 a day, and the starter appears to send the couples 
off at two a minute. Probably the interval is really longer. Now, unless 
something like the Porteous riots occurs to stop it the Corporation are going 
to give back some of the land on which the golfing typhoon rages, under the 
childish pretext of the owners that they want to build houses on it. They 
have the right, by their lease,.as feu, to resume some fifteen acres of that 
part of the courses where lie the ‘‘ graves ”—proper entrance to Inferno. 
It is really the latter end of the course, not its earlier holes, which 
will be touched. The eighteenth chiefly, and the sixteenth and seventeenth 
in a minor degree will be affected ; but the curtailment need not be permanent, 
for next year the Corporation enters into possession of another forty acres 
adjacent to the course, which will give more of the elasticity and space which 
are bad \ wanted. 

CHANGES AT LEVEN. 

A course which is much better known to the Southerner, in consequence 
of the giowing populsrity as summer resorts of the watering-places on the 
southern shore of Fife, is thatof Leven and-Lundin, It has Leven at one end 
and Lundin at the other, and is a really good links of the right seaside 
quality, Here also changes are in prospect. Sir John Gilmour has offered 
the Lundin Club some ground which is said to be suitable on the north side of 
the railway. The ladies’ course will have to be moved, but there is further 
ground ready for them, so all promises well. Moreover, there are 
suggestions for more golf links at St. Andrews. The sea, recognising 
the just claims of the golfer, is obligingly piling up just the right 
Sort of material on which first the marram grows, and then the finer 
links turf. All this is right outside the big sandhills, so that they 
ought very soon to be able to get a full eighteen holes on the Jubilee 
course. St. Andrews will then have the three courses alongside each other, 
an opulent arrangement of golfing convenience which is not rivalled anywhere 
else, unless, perhaps, in ‘the triple bill” of Deal and the two 
Sandwiches in the east of Kent. That there will ever be enough golf courses 


to supply the demand which never stops growing is not to be imagined for a 
moment. The order ‘‘ Bring more golf links ” will go on being repeated for 
many years to come, 


Mr. JOHN BALL IN A FOG. 


About all great men fables have a trick of congregating. I do not 
know whether it be truth or fable, but I am told that at Hoylake, on St. 
Andrew’s Day, when the fog was so dense that the annual competition had 
to be postponed, Mr. Ball went forth, backing himself to do the round 
in 90. He had provided himself with a black ball, whence we infer the 
fog to have been a white one. As with all truly great men conditions 
yielded to him, at the twelfth hole the fog dissolved, the amateur cham- 
pion came gaily home the rest of the way and completed the round in 
81. This is the legend. It recalls old golfing days at Hoylake when, 
inspired by the warmth and whisky of the bar parlour of the Royal Hotel, 
the club-house of that date, a gallant golfer backed himself then and there, 
the time being ro p.m. of an autumn night, to go out and play the first two 
holes and three last in an average of sixes. He not only did this successfully, 
listening for the fall of the ball after each stroke, but his score for the five 
was several strokes better than that with which he took these same holes in 
broad daylight, on the following day, for the medal. Perhaps the moral is 
that in the dark there is no temptation to take the eye off the bali. Or is 
the moral, rather, that the bar parlour overnight does not agree with the golf 
in the morning? I do not know. 


Goop FoursoME AT WOKING. 

A daylight match of interest was a good foursome at Woking, the sides 
being Captain Hutchison and Mr. Darwin against Mr. Guy Campbell and 
Mr. V. Pollock. The former won too easily to make the match really good, 
I have an idea that the result might have been different on another course. 
Mr. Darwin is a terror—le has terrified me very badly—at Woking, and 
Captain Hutchison is as steady as old Time, so long as the clockwork does 
not get out of gear atall, The others are a pair of dasher:, not always on 
the line, which brings trouble at Woking. In fact, I think that the Woking 
winners would win this match more often than they would lose it, though 
now and again the others, finding their best game, might give them a bad 
hammering. 

‘*GOLF IS NOT AGRICULTURE.” 

On this time-honoured text the authorities of the Walton Heath Club 
have been addressing, on post-cards, a short but earnest sermon to the 
members on the iniquity of leaving the divot unreplaced, They have been 
under the painful necessity of taking this course in consequence of the 
members’ negligence, and at the same time make an appeal to them to 
avoid unnecessary trampling on the greens in walking from tee to hole. This 
appeal, though it is addressed in the first instance to Walton Heath members 
only, is one which may go to the stricken consciences of many golfers who 
have left gaping wounds like dumb mouths to accuse their neglect on other 
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courses also. 
THE AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP. 
The official announcement is made this week that next year’s amateur 
championship will be played at Sandwich on May 25th and the following 
days. The last time that the amateurs assembled here for their great annual 
gathering was in 1904, when Mr. W. J. Travis, the American player, carries 
all before him by the steadiness and straightness of his long game and his 
extraordinarily fine putting. Though nearly four years have come and gone 
since the lowering of our golfing pride by an American amateur who had 
taught himself the game and who at that time had played golf for only seven 
years, the entrants in each succeeding amateur championship have not 
been able quite to forget or to forgive Mr. Travis for his rude awakening. 
The memory of his triumph still lingers among us, though the brief vogue of 
his Shenectady putter is but faintly recalled now and again by the appearance 
of it among a few golf sets on widely - scattered greens. Before 
Mr. Travis reached the final he defeated in succession exper enced players 
like Mr. Holden, Mr. James Rotb, Mr. A. W. Murray, Mr. Harold Reade 
(an Jrish champion), Mr. Hilton, Mr. H. Hutchinson and, in the final, the 
longest driver that the game has procuced, Mr. Edward Blackwell. In that 
year, at Sandwich, two-thirds of the entrants were from English cluls, thirty 
from Scotland, three from Ireland, six from America, one from New Zealand 
and one from Buenos Ayres. Shall we see Mr. Travis and some of his 
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American colleagues at Sandwich next year? It is te he hoped that we may, 
or there are still some of our players who would dearly covei the chance of 
avenging **the dule, dreich day 0’ a saddening Flodden.” The course at 
Sandwich, too, has been greatly lengthened and otherwise improved to suit 
the rubber-core ball, so that the players in next year’s amateur championship 
have something akin to a new and remodelled course on which to put the 
fortunes of their matches to the test, 


GOLF AND THE OLYMPIC GAMES. 

It isa far cry fiom the Olympia of Ancient Greece to the golf links of 
Sandwich. But though savouring somewhat of the remote kinship between 
the Shakespearian simile of Monmouth and Macedon, the two are being 
brought together this year in connection with the holding of the Olympic 
Games in London next summer. The golf tournament which is to form a 
part of the Olympic Games will be played at Sandwich on June Ist, 2n1 and 
grd next, the arrangements being under the control of Mr. W. Ryder 
Richardson, the secretary of the Royal St. George’s Golf Club, Golf will be 
an interesting feature of the international athletic gathering, especially if 
there is a long-driving contest among the assembled competitors. Though 
ball games were quite familiar to the Ancient Greeks, there is no trace in 
literature orin sculpture, as far as research has yet revealed, to show that our 
form of national ball and club game was even approximately known to them. 
Even in modern days Greece is still a ferra encognifa in respect of golf and its 
seductiveness ; and it seems to be unlikely that golfers at home to-day will 
have the piquant pleasure of seeing modern Greeks trying their skill across 
the ** Maiden” with Mr. Edward Blackwell, Mr. John Ball, Mr. Hilton and 
other of our weli-known amateurs. But if the ancient traditional award of 
the victor in athletic contests and games of skill is to be the crown of laurel 
leaves, then the Stadium at Shepherd’s Bush on the appointed day ot 
crowning the victors is sure to have its throng immortalised for evermore in 
the dazzling pictorial panorama of the music-hall cinematograph. We shall all 
hail with a shout the unfolding of the picture, and applaud from the secure 
comfort of a stall the incoming of the golfers when they modestly approach 
among the crowd of conquerors to receive their guerdon of victory gained on 
the Sandwich links. 


Tut PLAN OF WALTON HEATH CouRSsE, 

The executive of the Walton Heath Club have taken a very sensible and 
practical step to enlighten the members of the club as to what is the real playing 
character of their course, and what are the correctly measured distances of the 
holes and the bunkers from the tees. A small plan on thin cardboard has just 
been sent to each member showing a smali diagram of the course and 
indicating in a rough general way the situation of the bunkers. In tabulated 
form there is given the length of each hole in yards from both the medal and 
the ordinary tees, and the distances from the tees to the prominent bunkers. 
Ihe new nine holes are shown in red ink, and here, too, the distances are 
tabulated ; so that in respect of both courses there is no longer room for 
speculative guesswork as to the length of ‘* that enormous carry” all of us are 
so prone to romance about between the luncheon and the liqueur, The 
utility of such «a handy plan of reference to the course is so strikingly obvious 
that the wonder is that it has not become a more general feature of official infor- 
mation in all golf clubs than is the actual case to-day. In connection with 
the present hard usage to which Walton Heath is being subjected by players, 
here is a useful little piece of advice to members that might fittingly be printed 
in red letters on every official Gocument issued by the harassed committee : 
‘Each member holds a position of ust in respect of the whole field of 
players; and it is his duty not only to play, but to see that his partner plays 
the game strictly in accordence with the Rules and to the scrupulous conser- 
vation of the links.” 

NortH KENT GOLF CLUB, 

The newiy-formed Nerth Kent Golf Club, which recently acquired from 
Captain RK. N. Vansittart a long lease of North Cray Place, Foots Cray 
the historic Kentish home of the Vansi'tart family—-gives promise of 
becoming one of the most popular clubs. Under the supervision of Willie 
Park, the extensive and picturesque grounds, comprising about 150 acres of 
richly-tnmbered park lands, have been transformed into two of the finest 
courses in the neighbourhood of London. The club is distant but thirteen 
niles from London, thus offering exceptional facilities to town members. 
Special links have been constructed for the lady members of the club, and 
further facilities are provided for croquet, lawn tennis (six courts), bowls, 
trout-lishing and boating ; to which will be added, in the near future, many 
additional attractions. ‘The services of a well-known professional have 
already been secured, and both the grounds and club will be thrown open to 
menibers on January Ist. 

Sipe Licuts ON Gor, 

It is always a pleasure to read a book written Ly a golfer who has had a 
wide experience of the game at home and abroad, and who is saturated with 
i's literature and spirit. Such a book is ‘*Side Lights on Golf,” by Mr. 
Garden G. Smith, the editor of the leading golf journal, just ‘issued 
by Messrs. Sisley. There i, an entire absence of egotism about the 
expression of the author's views. Ile has theories and views of his own 
about the game, and how it is being played Ly modern recruits ; but he is 
willing at the same time to allow that the conflicting and uncertain facts of 
golf history are quite capable of another and, perhaps, a different interpre- 
tation. This is noticeable in the interesting chapter on ** Historical Side 
Lights,” and in discussing the theories whether the game came from Holland 
to Scotland direct, or whether, in effect, it was known in and about London 
before it was adopted as their national pastime by the Scots, All the chapters 
are full of quaint little stories pertaining to the game, aad illustrative of the 
imperishable humour of the links. The author states his views with a sturdy 
independence, yet without any irritating aggressiveness, and with an 
occasional gleam of sly pungency which all combine as elements to make the 
concise «nd concentrated energy of the writing very admirable and instructive 
golfing reading indeed. As an example, take this from the chapter on 
‘Dramatis Persone”; ‘*In our own experience we have no hesitation in 
saying that next to professors, artists, actors and musicians are the worst 
players, while editors and newspaper proprietors are enly a shade better. 
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Curiously enough, authors and book publishers are often quite respectable, 
Doctors, clergymen and stockbrokers are fairly good, while soldiers and 
sailors, members of Parliament and Government officials are general), 
indifferent performers as golfers. Of all professional men lawyers are by far 
the best players to be met with on the links.” Wo. AR. 


THE SANDWICH GOLF LINKS. 


HAD been lunching at the Club House with my friend 

Major —-— after having made a round of the Sandwich 

Golf Links. Suddenly he rose from the table.‘ Now,” he 

said, a little impatiently, ‘let’s have another turn.’ To 

this | demurred; I am not a very enthusiastic golfer, and 
the major is about twenty years younger than 1 am. He left 
me to my cigar, and went off grumbling with his caddie. Sitting 
alone in the comfortable Club House | let my thoughts wander 
back to days of long ago. I had known the Sandwich Golf 
Links before they were “links,” or appeared likely to become so, 
when the fortunes of Sandwich—Jlucus a non . . =. Since it 
would have been impossible to get a sandwich in the place —-were 
at a very low ebb. Of late years the old town has brightened 
up wonderfully, and it is good to see it regaining some of 
its old celebrity, though on very different lines. It was 
in the first part of the last century; | was living at Walmer, 
and a neighbour of ours, K——, a keen sportsman, had acquired 
the right of shooting snipe over the farm, then belonging 
to Lord Guilford, on which the golf links are now located. 
Ix may have thought my company better than none (or 
possibly he may have telt compassion on my dulness), for he 
used to take me with him on his excursions, though I was too 
much of a novice to assist greatly in swelling the bag. To begin 
with, he persuaded my father to present me with a gun—I had 
had nothing up to then but a wretched single-barrelled gun, 
bearing the name of a little local maker, which I expected every 
day to burst—and I went up to London, where Kk chose me 
a second-hand gun at the then well-known shop of Samuel and 
Charles Smith, Prince’s Street, Leicester Square. One of the 
chief patrons of the firm was Sir Richard Sutton, and | remember 
seeing some of his guns in the shop—the last flint-locks I ever 
saw. Sir Richard stuck to flints to the last, thinking they were 
quicker than percussion caps; and he could not have been far 
wrong, as he was able with two guns to get four birds out of a covey 
of partridges. Starting from Walmer, we used to walk through 
Deal, and our day’s shooting generally commenced at Sandown 
Castle, on the north side of the town, which was then in a fair 
state of preservation, and of the same date and architecture as 
Walmer and Deal Castles, but covering less ground. It has since 
been blown up, having been encroached on by the sea till someone 
imagined it a danger to shipping, and only a few stones now 
remain to show where it stood. On the land side of the castle, a 
short distance from the commencement of the present Deal Golt 
Links, was, and still 1s, a round marshy pond. K-—— used 
sometimes to begin the day by trying it for a jack-snipe, by way, 
| presume, of getting his eye in. One day there were three jack- 
snipe at the pool, and K- , who must have been out of form, 
had a dozen shots or so at the elusive little birds without touching 
a feather. At last he tore himself away, and afterwards began 
to shoot better. About four in the afternoon we arrived once 
more at Sandown Castle on our way home, and K--— finished 
off the day by bagging the three jack-snipe who were awaiting 
our return, probably without much anxiety. I confess that in 
those days 1 could not hit a jack-snipe, and’ 1 have since seen 
very few. I do not think, in these days of battues, that anyone 
troubles greatly about jack-snipe, which, when you have got 
them, are not very satisfying. On the verge of the sandhills 
between [eal and Sandwich there was some excellent snipe 
vround. I remember a field called the “ Dripping Pan,” a 
rather rushy grass field, which always held a snipe or two. I 
wonder if it is still known by that name. Occasionally we 
chanced on a duck or two. Rabbits swarmed on the sandhills 
near the sea; there was one in every tuft of wiry grass, but 
these we were forbidden to meddle with, and no doubt they paid 
the rent of the farm; even now there are a few survivors to be 
seen. Once we marked down a covey of partridges in a cottage 
varden on the edge of the sandhills, and out of this we gota 
couple of brace, but 1 do not think K-—— was quite clear as to 
his right to shoot anything but snipe. 

On our arrival at Deal we used to be joined by a strong lad 
of a sporting turn of mind, who carried a long ash pole, at tne end 
of which was a square piece of wood to prevent it from sinking 
into the mud. When crossing a dyke-—some of them were very 
broad—the lad used to go over first, send back the pole, and 
stand ready to catch the guns as we threw them over, WK--— 
and he were adepts at this, as | soon also became, and | have 
often found the knack useful since, though sometimes I have 
rather astonished a man by throwing a loaded gun suddenly, as 
it seemed, at his head. Leaping the dykes required a little 
education ; you fixed the pole carefully on the far side, and swung 
yourself over. At one of my first attempts I did not give myself 
impetus enough; the pole was a heavy one, and | was but a 
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slight lad. I went up all right, but when I was three parts of 
the way across I began to go back again. ‘There had been a 
week’s hard frost, and the ice had formed on the surface of the 
dyke; not thickly enough, though, to prevent my going 
through into 4{!t. of water. There was a keen east wind 
blowing, and my clothes were quickly frozen hard as boards, 
and I was glad when, some three hours after, 1 got home and 
was able to thaw them out. K—— was a true sportsman 
and a really fine shot, but short-sighted and obliged to use 
glasses. One tremendously wet day as we got gradually soaked, 
K——-- found increasing difficulty in keeping his glasses dry. For 
some time he succeeded in doing so with the tail of his shirt, but 
at last that was as wet as the rest of his raiment, and then we 
had to give up. Early on that day I saw the only big flock of 
golden plover I have ever come across. We had descended the 
side of a dyke and must have been out of sight. The boy had 
already poled across, and we were preparing to jerk the guns 
over when the sound of wings was heard, and an enormous pack 
of golden plover—a sheet would have covered them—passed over 
the dyke close to our heads. K— — had put down his gun for a 
moment, probably to wipe his glasses; he picked it up quickly, 
but to my surprise did not fire. It seemed a big lump of 
clay from the dyke side had stuck on the butt of his gun 
and prevented him from getting it up to his shoulder. This 
was one of the few occasions on which I remember K—— to 
have let himself go, but the extreme rarity of golden plover 
made his lapse almost excusable. K——’s trouble with his glasses 
reminded me that once when staying in Wales I was walking near 
the coast with a friend who wore a monocle, not so fashionable 
then as since. Coming to a rushy swamp my friend, who had 
brought a gun with him, decided to try for a snipe. Hardly had 
we set foot on the marsh when one rose at his feet and flew 
back. To my surprise, he took careful aim and shot straight in 
front of him. I asked him what he had shot at. ‘A snipe,” he 
answered, “ didn’t you hear it ‘scape’?” ‘ Yes,” I said; ‘but 
it flew back.” He took down his eyeglass and examined it care- 
fully—the same thing may have happened before. ‘* Confound 
it,” he said, *“* I was shooting at this speck on my eyeglass.” | 
was laughing to myself at the recollection of my friend with the 
monocle when the major returned; it was time, he said, to 
start for our train. Something had evidently put him out; he 
may have played badly, or perhaps he did not like playing by 
himself. I suppose it is because I am not very keen at the game, 
but I never lose my temper at golf. Z. 


FAT CATTLE AT = 
SMITHFIELD. 


T is seldom that so brilliant a company has witnessed the 
judging of cattle as that which assembled in the Royal 
Agricultural Hall, Islington, on Monday. In addition to 
King Edward VII. there were present the King of Norway, 
the Prince of Wales and Prince Christian, who had the 

pleasure of seeing the champion prizes awarded. The event 
was not itself wanting in excitement, as the Smithfield judges, 
adhering to their tradition of independence, gave an award that 
upset the decisions at the previous exhibitions of the year. It 
was expected by some and hoped by others that the King 
himself would receive championship honours, but this coveted 
honour went in an entirely different direction. The very first 
decision gave the spectators a foretaste of what was to occur 
alterwards, namely, that all earlier judgments were to be set 
aside and the animals considered exclusively in regard to their 


merits. This was the award of a £25 silver cup for the 


best beast in the show not exceeding two years old. It goes by 
the name of the “ Junior Championship.” They chose the 
King’s shorthorn steer that had been placed first in its class, and 
gave the reserve to Mr. Hudson for his Danesfield Waterman. 
This was reversing the verdict at Birmingham. So was the 
second championship award, a £50 silver plate for the best ox 
or steer. This was given to Sir Oswald Mosley for a shorthorn 
steer, while Sir John Cotterell’s Hereford, which received the 
championship at Birmingham, was passed over. When Mr. Peter 
Dunn’s Gentleman John was brought out to take his chance 
for the reserve ticket, the special judges came to the conclusion 
that he was the best animal in the show, and although Sir 
Oswald Mosley’s steer was decorated with the winning rosette, 
Mr. Dunn’s bullock was placed in the reserve. The excite- 
ment calmed down a little while the judges were fixing upon 
the best heifer, the honour eventually falling on Lord Rosebery’s 
Aberdeen Angus, with a shorthorn belonging to Mr. Leon as 
reserve. Now came the critical moment when the absolutely 
best animal in the show had to be chosen. ‘The judges, now 
thoroughly on their mettle, gave the award to Gentleman 
John, heedless of the apparent contradiction implied in 
making the second best male animal the best of all animals. 
The award, it may be said, was thoroughly endorsed by the 
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crowd of interested and expert spectators who saw it made. 
Mr. Dunn’s steer was without doubt the best animal exhibited 
at Islington or any other fat cattle show this year. The reserve 
was given to Lord Rosebery’s heifer, which also received the 
King’s Cup, because, as it happened, Mr. Dunn had not bred 
the steer that did him so much honour. It was a curious 
incident, and will probably be long remembered in connection 
with the Smithfield Show. We can only glance in the briefest 
possible way at the rest of the prize list. For young Devons 
Lord Rosebery was first, and for older Devons Mr. Edmund 
Hobbs was first, while Lord Cawdor produced the best heifer 
in the breed. The only prize for South Devons was taken by 
Mr. W. M. Roberts. The first prize for a young Hereford steer 
went to Mr. Phipps, Sir John Cotterell took first for an older 
beast, and the King produced the best heifer. Sir John Cotterell 
was awarded the £25 cup for the best animal of the breed. The 
King showed the best young shorthorn steer, the other winners 
in this breed being Sir Oswald Mosley and Mr. H.S. Leon. For 
Sussex the winners were Lord Winterton, Mr. Fladgate and Mr. 
Gaillard; for red-polled Mr. R. J. Thurman and Sir W. Corbet ; 
and the latter won the £20 cup for the best animal of the breed. 

For Welsh the prize-winners were the Hon. F. G. Wynn 
and the Coed Coch Trustees ; for Highland the King won all the 
first prizes and the silver cup. For cross-breds the first prizes 
were awarded to Miss A. Rothschild (3), Mr. William Dunn, 
Messrs. John and A. G. Ross and Mr. R. W. Hudson (3). For 
small cross. breds Mr. R. W. Hudson took all the first prizes and 
won the silver cup. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FOOD OF HAMADRYAD SNAKES. 
{To tHE Eprror oF ‘*Countrry LIFE.” 

S1r,—I have been interested and very pleased, as I am sure many others 
have been, to read in COUNTRY LIFE the good news that it is now found 
possible to feed the snakes at the Zoo with freshly-killed dead animals, whereas 
formerly it was thought necessary to feed them with the living animal. 1 
should be very much obliged if you could tell me, or could ascertain for me, 
whether this applies to the Hamadryad snakes, of which the idea has always 
been that they must be given live reptile food. 1 can understand that this is 
true of the others, but we have always been given to understand that the 
Hamacryads, or many at all events of the genus, would not be content with 
anything but the living food.—EAst Sussrx. 


HAREFIELD CHURCII. 
[To THE Epi1ok oF ‘*CountTrRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—I should like to point out, in correction of a statement in your corre- 
spondent ‘* W. B. M.’s” letter in COUNTRY LIFE of November gth, that 
H[arefield Church was built early in the iwelfth century, and is, perhaps, one 
of the most interesting churches in Middlesex —-A. A. HARLAND, Ilarefield 
Vicarage. 


THE SPOLIATION OF THE COUNTRY. 
{To tHe Epiror oF ** Counrry LIFE.”’] 
Str,—-There is an evil practice in this part of North Wales which threatens 
to destroy one of its characteristic beauties. Anyone who has fished about 
here knows the extraordinary beauty of the mosses that cover the rocks in 
the beds of streams and in the woods. This moss is bcing stolen in great 
quantities and sent off by rail, presumably to serve as packing. It is no 
uncommon thing for as much as twenty sacks to leave one of our little 
stations, Arthcg, in one day. Efforts have been made, without success, to 
catch the thieves in the act. This damage is contrary to the wishes 
of the landlords, but they seem powerless to stop it. May I ask your 
readers to keep a sharp look-out on all moss packing, and in all cases to use 
their influence to get its use stopped. If the market for this stolen moss can 
be spoilt, the thieving will necessarily cease. It is not as though moss was 
an annuai crop like bracken, or hay, or rushes, If a rock is once stripped it 
takes many years betore it regains its old Juxuriance. I am sure your readers 
only require to be informed of this pernicious practice and they will do their 
best to stop it.-—LAURENCE W. Hopson, Barmouth, North Wales, 
A CASE OF MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 
{To tHE Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.” } 

S1r,—Some days ago my children, with their governess, were walking in 
North Stoneham Park, near a large lake, and among other water-fowl 
they saw a very large bird, which was low on its legs like a gull, only 
very much larger. It was white, with grey on its wings. They saw it fly 
a short distance with enormous outstretched wings. Their governess some 
considerable time ago saw a similar bird flying over some downs with other 
sea-birds, and was told it was an albatross; and from the size of this bird, 
which had wings as big as a heron’s—too big for any gull—she thinks it must 
have been another. Would any of your readers say if this bird has been 
known to come so far North as this country, as if not it is very puzzling what 
it could have been ?—R. W. 

[The bird, we may be sure, was not an albatross. If the lady is quite 
sure that the bird was too large to be either a herring or glaucous gull, which 
look very big in comparison with the smaller species, we should suspect it of 
being a solitary wild goose. —ED. ] 





BIRDS IN A GARDEN. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘* CouNntTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—During the winter months all the sparrows, robins, tits, thrushes, 
blackbirds, starlings, wagtails and chaffinches in my garden come daily to 
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feed and drink on my verandah; and on 
two celebrated occasions I have had a_ visit 
from a hawfinch. Sut I have never yet 
succeeded in attracting the nuthatches, though 
they are very numerous here. I shall be 


much obliged, therefore, if you, or some of 


your readers, will kinily advise me as to 
(1) the best kind of nut or other food 
to provide for these birds, and (2) the best 
method of serving it.—J. M. DupbGEon, 
Tunbridge Wells. 


REINDEER IN NORWAY. 

{To tHe Epiror or ** Country LIFE.”’] 
Sirk, —Though the present weather is open and 
mild enough here in England, it is far other- 
wise, as these photographs show, in the Scan- 
Cinavian Peninsula. The reindeer shown are 
members of a fine herd of about 3,000 head, 
which belong to the Lapps, and the two 
pictures here viven well illustrate the manner 
of their life and the nature of their surroundings 
during a Norwegian winter in the ‘istrict east 
of Roros.—H. M. Lomas. 





AN APPEAL. 
{To tHe Epiror oF ‘* Country LIFE.”’] 
Sirk,—There is in this small Norfolk village 
a hall serving as recreation and_ reading 
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room to the inhabitants, which for the last few years has been regularly 
supplicd with copies of Country LIFE through the kindness of a friend 
of mine, who is now abroad, and, presumably, no longer takes in the 


paper. As it was 
very much appre- 
ciated and is corre- 
spondingly missed, ] 
venture to beg for 
space in your columns 
to ask whether one 
of your subscribers 
who has no use for 
his copy of the paper 
after the first few days 
would be kind enough 
\o post it regularly to 
me for use in the 
village hall? The 
pleasure he would 
give by doing so 
would be very great. 

AUGUSTUS J ESSOPP, 
Scarning Rectory, Kast 
Dereham. 


rHE HAUNTED 
CHATEAU. 
{To THE Epit10R.] 
Sir,—lIt is difficult 
to believe that. ** The 
Haunted Chatea:,” 
of which such a 


aS 





beautiful photograph appeared in your is-ue of November 23rd, has not got 


an interesting history. I am sure that many of your readers share my 
curiosity to learn something of that wonderful place, and hope that you will 


find the space in which to tell them something about it.—W. W. 
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[Our correspondent’s letter has been referred to the gentleman by 
whom the photograph was taken, and he replies as follows: ‘‘‘ The 
Haunted Chateau’ is the Caste’!o di Locarno, on the northern shcre of 
Lake Maggiore.’ It 
is so hidden away 
that it nearly always 
escapes the notice 
of visitors to 
Locarno. There is 
no account of | this 
castle in any guide- 
book, but it was 
probably a_ protec. 
tion against the five 
brigand brothers 
Mazzardi, who, in 
the fifteenth century, 
inhabited the two 
neighbouring cas- 
tellated islets of 
Cannero, and __har- 
ried the towns and 
villages on_ the 
shores of the lake. 
The photograph, so 
admirably repro- 
duced in Coun?rry 
LIFE, Owes some: 
thing of idealisa- 
tion to the  photo- 
grapher, for the 
Castello is now 
in reality much 
obscured by modern buildings. In front of it is a gasworks, and very 
ordinary dwelling-houses encroach to right and left, while I have taken the 
liberty of removing the background and substituting a sky. I mention 
this, lest your correspondent should be annoyed if he ever should chance 
to visit the place. I shall never forget a painting in a 
London gallery of Cochem on the Moselle, which was so 
striking that it induced me to journey thither. Then I 
found that the artist had indeed painted the bend of 
the river as it is; but he had substituted for a modern 
edifice an old castle ten miles down the river, he had 
removed a fine old church from the centre of the town 
and placed it on a hill to balance the castle, he had ° 
imported old houses from various Germin towns, and 
finally introduced Dutch lee-board boats in the fore- 
ground to complete the picture. The licence of photo- 
graphic art has not yet attained these limits;—R_ G. 
LYMAN.”—EDb. ] 


TUNNY IN ENGLISII WATERS. 

[To tHE Eprror or ‘* Country LIFE.”] 
Sir,—I am enclosing a photograph, taken by myself, of 
a tunny, a food fish of the mackerel family, which I 
found a day or two ago stranded in the Wash near 
Boston. This fish is an inhabitant of the Mediterranean, 
where it occurs in large quantities and is eayerly hunted 
by the fishermen, This examvle had evidently got a 
long way out of its course. I am told by the Natural 
History Museum authorities that it only occasionally 
happens that one gets stranded on the English Coast. 
This one of which I enclose a photograph is a fine 
sample, being oft. long and 7/ft. 2in. in girth, while its 
fins measure from 18in, to 20in.—G. W. BOULEY. 





